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Humanism and Freedom 


ASUAL readers of this journal have expressed 

surprise at the divergent views of its contributors. 

The results of the recent questionnaire await careful 
analysis, but it is already plain that many shades of thought 
and degrees of emphasis are represented in the humanist 
movement. Like the Labour Party, it is a coalition ; it would 
be split from top to bottom if any attempt were made to 
impose a precise ruling, whether in favour of a particular 
school of philosophy or on social and quasi-political 
action. To those who wish to be told what to think there 
is unbearable discomfort in the absence of the voice of 
authority. Yet this is the very starting-point of modern 
humanism — the discovery that no authority exists to 
which we must uncritically submit. In a universe which is 
indifferent to our wishes we must rely on purely human 
resources to create a satisfactory pattern of our private 
and public lives or else make a mess of them. There is no 
magic; there is only our fallible reason to serve as a 
guide. We must act rationally or pay the penalty. But the 
necessary condition for the exercise of reason—as an 
alternative to obeying authority —is freedom. 

It was no accident that when the Rationalist Press 
Association was founded sixty-one years ago the mem- 
orandum stating its objects gave first place to the stimula- 
tion of freedom of thought and inquiry. This is the 
prerequisite not only of humanism but of a mature civiliza- 
tion. It is the goal towards which man has groped 
throughout the centuries. It inspired the early freethinkers 
through bitter trials, and what they won for us must not 
be lost. Freedom is a compass that gives us our direction 
in the maze of conflicting ideologies. We cannot defend 
the forcible suppression of beliefs contrary to our own 
however mistaken we think them. The cynical excuse that 
you cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs would 
justify any tyranny. Because of its appeal to reason the 
core of the humanist attitude is that persuasion is better 
than force. What we offer is not a dogma but a new 
attitude of mind — the humanist equivalent of the Christian 
metanoia, or change of heart. But it involves the heart as 
much as the intellect, since if we did not care deeply for 
humanity we should not strive for an order in which human 
dignity is preserved by free men, tolerating their differences 
and resolving them by rational persuasion. That would be 
genuine co-existence. 


Me 41.0 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 








FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 


O a journalist the death 

of a newspaper is more 

than a commercial mis- 
adventure. It has the drama of 
the sinking of a great ship on 
an ocean route. It is a tragedy 
and an omen. Yet another line 
of communication is closed. 
The shaping of public opinion 
falls into ever fewer hands. The 
shades of Charles Dickens, 
G. K. Chesterton, A. G. Gard- 
iner, and Robert Lynd must 
hover uneasily over the deserted 
offices of the News-Chronicle 
and The Star in Bouverie Street. 
Nearby, the News of the World 
is busily digesting the Empire 
News, not exactly a cultural 
loss, though for me it recalls 
youthful memories. Shortly after 
I came to Fleet Street I worked 
on the Empire News and a com- 
panion weekly, which revelled in 
sex and crime. It was a sound, 
earthy experience, for which I 
am not ungrateful. It gave me 
that contact with ordinary life 
which is too easily lost by those 
who chase airy philosophical 
abstractions. 

There were many more papers 
and journals then than now. 
London had three more dailies, 
two more evening papers, and a 
number of precarious but lively 
and independent weeklies. There 
were The Nation, the Weekend 
Review, the New Age, and 
G.K.’s Weekly, to mention a 
few which have long since gone 
under. Everyman and_ the 
Review of Reviews sank under 
my own feet. One never felt 
safe, but one could find a 
market somewhere if the fun of 
it mattered more than money. 
A young writer had a better 
chance of gaining a_ hearing 
than nowadays. He could afford 
to be hard up. 


The Hidden Persuaders 


HAT has gone wrong? 

The bookstalls are burst- 
ing with glossies and paper- 
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backs. At a superficial glance 
there is no lack of books and 
publishers seem to be doing 
pretty well. But the independent 
journals and little magazines are 
hard to find. Most of the paper- 
backs are reprints and authors 
will not, in any case, grow fat 
on this market. The small pub- 
lisher is being forced out of 
existence. Silently, unnoticed by 
the public, the one-man firms 
are being taken over by the big 
empires. Remorseless economic 
pressure is concentrating news- 
papers, periodicals, and even 
books under the umbrella of the 
great monopolies. Not even one 
million readers is enough to 
save a daily paper. High costs 
of production are partly to 
blame; and with it goes the 
power of the advertisers—the 
hidden persuaders whose influ- 
ence on our way of life has 
never been greater. To pay its 
way a paper must get advertise- 
ments. It cannot get them unless 
it has a large circulation. To 
win a large circulation it must 
not take an unpopular line. 

This is not fertile ground for 
original ideas. It is small wonder 
that no paper today has an 
editor with the personality of 
Garvin or Gardiner or Massing- 
ham or C. P. Scott. Kingsley 
Martin was almost the last of a 
vanishing band. Journals like 
The Humanist which carry few 
advertisements have to. be 
heavily subsidized. Whatever 
faults its readers may find, at 
least it does not bow the knee 
to Rimmon. The cost of making 
an independent voice heard 
above the soporific hum of con- 
formism is formidable, But with- 
out its heretics a civilization is 
sterile. 


The Right to Die 


E don’t ask to come into 
this world, but surely 
we are entitled to leave it with- 
out begging for an exit permit. 


If Parliament reforms the obso- 
lete law on suicide this session 
I don’t suppose there will be a 
mass exodus. Suicide is the only 
crime for which failure to com- 
mit is punishable, and that 
seems pretty silly. In the eyes 
of the Church it is a mortal sin, 
but there are plenty of other 
sins which the Church does not 
demand to be treated as a 
crime. Why this exception? Pre- 
sumably because it is the one 
sin which does not permit of 
repentance. But in one of 
Graham Greene’s novels there 
does seem that the possibility of 
a last-second act of contrition 
cannot be wholly ruled out. 
Anyhow, it should not worry 
humanists. Our only concern is 
to remove a brutal survival from 
the statute book. For us, the 
despair which drives some un- 
happy human being to take his 
own life is a matter for pity, not 
damnation. 

I notice that one clergyman, 
writing in a popular newspaper, 
has advanced the extraordinary 
view that to treat suicide as a 
felony acts as a deterrent. Those 
who believe that will believe 
anything. Both secular and 
canon law were framed before 
there was the slightest psycho- 
logical understanding of suicide. 
We know now that it is usually 
the result of mental unbalance 
—but not always. The dying 
Freud, having endured a painful 
cancer of the jaw for years, 
finally asked his friend Dr 
Schurr to keep a promise he 
once made, and he did so. Vol- 
untary euthanasia is rational 
suicide. You need a heart of 
stone to refuse it. 


Criticism of Religion 


HE evidence suggests that 
our readers are almost 
evenly divided on whether too 
much space is given to criticism 
of religion in The Humanist. 
Many qualify their opinion by 
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pleading for a more dispassion- 
ate attitude and less concern 
with subtle points of theology. 
Others display the curious pre- 
judice that satire is somehow 
unfair—forgetting how grossly 
we ourselves have been carica- 
tured. My own view is that 
when you fall out of step with 
the traditional assumptions of 
your tribe you must state your 
reasons. The steady stream of 
religious propaganda which be- 
gins at school and is kept up by 
radio and public ceremonials 
has the effect of subliminal ad- 
vertising. To ignore it is to shut 
one’s eyes to a reality which 
makes itself felt in daily life 
whether we like it or not. 
Churchmen constantly challenge 
our position and if we make 
no reply they will think we 
cannot answer the new argu- 
ments they have devised. It is 
not enough for the battle to be 
won to your own private satis- 
faction ; it must be seen to have 
been won. 

I have no use for the almost 
pathological hostility which 
some rationalists show to the 
Church. I suspect the reason is 
often that religion was rammed 
down their throats as children 
and became mixed up with a 
tyrannical father-image. Nor do 
I believe for a moment that 
highly gifted and intelligent be- 
lievers are hypocrites. They have 
a case which must be met with 
equal seriousness on the same 
level. This is very far from being 
the whole of our task, but it is 
a job to be done. 


No Dead Horse 


F the Church merely catered 

for its own members religious 
controversy could be left to 
those who have a taste for it. 
But it is a social institution as 
well as a system of ideas. It 
influences legislation and often 
obstructs what humanists believe 
to be necessary reforms. It 
fought hard against divorce. 
When the chairman of the RPA, 
Mr Joseph Reeves, tried to 
introduce a bill legalizing thera- 
peutic abortion it was plain 
where the main opposition came 
from. On the issue of com- 
pulsory religious instruction in 


schools the Church won a great 
victory and has been consolidat- 
ing its position ever since. Not 
what one would expect of a 
dead horse. MPs who are ter- 
rified of the religious vote—and 
most of them are—would not 
be frightened of a corpse. 

Examples could easily be 
multiplied of the conflict on 
social reform between humanism 
and _ institutional Christianity. 
The most recent reminder is 
Cardinal Godfrey’s attack on 
the kind of penal reform for 
which humanists are working. 
He summed up his attitude in 
the pithy phrase: ‘Punish more ; 
treat less.’ This follows logically 
from the view that criminals are 
sinners rather than maladjusted 
personalities. All that modern 
psychology has begun to dis- 
cover is brushed aside. 


Margaret Knight’s Rebuke 


ARGARET KNIGHT tells me 

that she is working on a 
Humanist Anthology. I greatly 
look forward to reading it. I 
hope that if our more vocal 
opponents consult a source 
book of this kind they will 
refrain from making silly state- 
ments about us. We welcome 
serious criticism, but misrepre- 
sentation is another matter. I 
am tired of being told either 
directly or by implication that 
humanism—the goal of which 
is the development of the whole 
man—is indifferent to emotion 
and imagination. The charge 
that we have no basis for morals 
also crops up with monotonous 
regularity. History so plainly 
shows that humanists have been 
in the forefront of social reform 
that Mr Wren-Lewis called a 
different tune in a recent tele- 
vision broadcast. He argued that 
‘the logical origin of genuine 
belief in God is the decision to 
take experience of human rela- 
tionships seriously’. 

He was invited to explain this 
dark saying by Mrs Knight in 
a letter to The Listener. She 
pointed out that a deep concern 
with human relationships is one 
of the hallmarks of current hu- 
manism. Moreover, some religi- 
gions have encouraged a with- 
drawal from social concern to 


a life of contemplation. Eastern 
religions and Catholic Christian- 
ity exalt the contemplative life. 
Although members of an enclosed 
order are not ‘solitaries’ they 
have contracted out of society. 


Courageous Churchmen 


EFORE the Bishop of Wool- 

wich was elevated to the 
episcopacy I had the pleasure 
of debating with him on the 
BBC. I found him so tolerant 
and broadminded that I am not 
as surprised as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury that he was one 
of the witnesses for the defence 
in the Lady Chatterley case. 
Indeed, if all clergy were so 
liberal as Dr Robinson and 
Canon Milford I would still 
want to argue but I should have 
no quarrel. Before giving his 
evidence at the Old Bailey, the 
Master of the Temple asked to 
be allowed to affirm when tak- 
ing the oath. His example 
should shame any humanists 
who hesitate to proclaim their 
faith. It did more to make 
affirmation ‘respectable’ than 
any amount of propaganda. 

Clearly there are urgent prac- 
tical issues in which humanists 
should be willing to ignore doc- 
trinal differences and occupy a 
common platform with Chris- 
tians. I have just received a wry 
complaint from a South African 
rationalist who finds the hostil- 
ity of some humanists to the 
Church ‘embarrassing’ in a land 
where Church leaders are taking 
a courageous stand against 
racialism. 

How people behave, as al- 
ways, seemed to me more im- 
portant than what they believe 
about matters remote from 
daily life. There are some be- 
liefs, of course, which are dan- 
gerous to put into practice, but 
the test is their practical appli- 
cation and its effects. If a man 
joins me in the same lobby, I 
am glad of his vote even though 
I know he is convinced that the 
earth is flat; But on many issues 
on which humanists and Church- 
men vote together, the latter are 
untypical. Like the late Dr 
Barnes, they are in the position 
of odd man out. 

HeEcToR HAWTON 
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THE TREASURE OF THE PHARAOHS 


by CECIL HOWARD 


The hidden treasure of one of the greatest 
Pharaohs is being sought in the tomb of Seti I 


fulfils the hopes of excavators, a treasure at 

least as magnificent as the wonderful find in 
the tomb of Tutankhamen may see the light of 
day for the first time for over three thousand 
years. Before this article appears the result may 
be known. It would be foolish to be too sanguine. 

The hiding place has been so well camouflaged 
that one naturally hopes it eluded the robbers 
whose depredations have deprived posterity of so 
much. The work is being carried out by Egyptian 
archeologists on the tomb of Seti I, who ruled 
Egypt from about 1313 to 1292 Bc. The enormous 
antiquity of Egyptian civilization is shown by the 
fact that when Seti died the Pyramids were al- 
ready ancient monuments. He could look upon 
them as memorials of a distant age, greater in 
some respects than anything that followed. Indeed, 
from a purely artistic point of view the sculptures 
of the Pyramid Age were never surpassed. 

In the centuries that followed Egypt won an 
empire, and Seti came to the throne at a crucial 
moment when the period of expansion seemed to 
have reached its limit. The conquering armies of 
Thothmes III had subdued Palestine, Syria, and 
Nubia. Under the Pax Egyptiaca the empire had 
enjoyed a greater prosperity than ever before. The 
zenith was reached in the reign of Amenhotep 
Ill, father of Akhenaton, the heretic-king who 
strove in vain to introduce monotheism — the 
religious expression of imperialism, as Breasted 
has contended. 

A vast empire — almost the whole of the world 
known to Egypt—comprised peoples of many 
races and many gods. The concept of one God, 
the Sun, which shed its rays on all nations alike, 
would have been a fitting symbol of the unity of 
mankind, and as such it is very beautifully ex- 
pressed in Akhenaton’s famous hymn. But traces 
of monotheism can be found much earlier. 

While Akhenaton was absorbed in religious 
speculation the Syrian provinces revolted. As the 
Tell el-Amarna letters show, the King did nothing 
to save them. ‘ Tell the King frankly that his land 


I: the dig going on in the Valley of the Kings 
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The mummified head of Seti I 


is being lost’ is characteristic of the despairing 
appeals from the outposts. One beleaguered 
governor wrote: ‘Like a bird that is caught in 
a snare, so am I in this city of Gebal.’ 

The story of Akhenaton is too well known to 
repeat. His name was erased from the temples 
and the old gods came back. A new military 
power had arisen in the Middle East. The Hittites 
had challenged Egyptian rule in Syria and 
threatened Palestine. 

Such was the situation when Seti I ascended the 
throne. He was no introverted dreamer, neither 
was he a simple soldier. In appearance like the 
two other notable Pharoahs of the XIXth dynasty 
(Rameses II and Mer-en-Ptah), he was of such a 
different physical type from his predecessors that 
it has been suggested he belonged to another race. 

Maspero describes the discovery of his mummy 
as follows: 
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The fine kingly head was exposed to view. It was 
a masterpiece of the art of the embalmer, and the 
expression of the face was that of one who had only 
a few hours before breathed his last. Death had 
slightly drawn the nostrils and contracted the lips, 
the pressure of the bandages had flattened the nose 
a little, and the skin was darkened by the pitch; but 
a calm and gentle smile still played over the mouth, 
and the half-open eyelids allowed a glimpse to be 
seen from under their lashes of an apparently moist 
and glistening line, the reflection from the white 
porcelain eyes let into the orbit at the time of burial. 

It was a noble face, and a glimpse of his 
character is revealed among the inscriptions which 
mostly praise his military prowess. We are told 
that he ordered a water station to be built on the 
way from the Nile valley to the gold mines in 
the eastern desert. “ His Majesty inspected the hill 
country as far as the region of the mountains, 
and he said: “ How evil is the way without water. 
A traveller’s mouth is parched. How shall his 
throat be cooled? How shall his thirst be 
quenched, for the Low Land is far away and the 
High Land is vast. The thirsty man in this fatal 
country cries aloud. Make haste, then, and take 
counsel for his needs. I will make a supply for 
preserving their lives so that in after years they 
will thank God in my name.” ’ 

This simple tribute seems to infuse the inscrut- 
able face of the mummified king with a warm 
humanity and tells us more than the glorification 
of his military exploits. To regain the lost prov- 
inces he copied the strategy of Thothmes III, who 
is sometimes called the Napoleon of Egypt. He 
entered southern Palestine and then occupied the 
coast. The next move was a drive against the 
Hittites in Syria, but they proved too formidable 
and he had to fall back on the provinces south 
of Galilee. 


The Vanished Mummy 

There are numerous temple murals showing the 
triumphs, but not the failures, of the Pharaoh at 
Kadesh, and against the Libyans and Canaanites. 
He is depicted on a plumed charger, rearing up 
above the fleeing and disordered enemy. The 
introduction of the warhorse and chariot is typical 
of the reliefs and paintings in this period. What 
is especially interesting to the art student is the 
attempt by painters to give perspective which is 
so lacking in earlier Egyptian compositions. 

Seti gave generous encouragement to art and 
to the restoration of temples. Perhaps his finest 
memorial is the temple of the Seven Chapels at 
Abydos, but his most spectacular building is the 


Hypostyle Hall at Karnak. It was begun by 
Rameses I, though the greater part of this mam- 
moth creation was due to Seti. The nave consists 
of twelve open-flower columns, each sixty-nine 
feet high and thirty-three feet in circumference, 
with spreading capitals at the top big enough 
for 100 men to stand upon. On either side of the 
central avenue are rows of papyrus-bud columns 
rising to a height of forty-two and a-half feet. 

When one considers the meagre technological 
resources it seems almost incredible that such a 
stupendous feat should have been possible. The 
emphasis on sheer size no doubt arose from the 
conviction that kings were divine beings. To im- 
press the common people with their superhuman 
qualities they inspired awe by the very monstrous- 
ness of their conceptions. This seemed more im- 
portant to them than the esthetic effect, which 
suffered from gigantism. Artistically it is altogether 
too excessive. 

In 1817 Belzoni, an Italian engineer, blazed the 
trail which Egyptian archeologists were to follow 





The Hypostyle Hall, Great Temple of Ammon, 
Karnak, completed in the reign of Seti I 
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—he practically bulldozed it. He opened one 
royal tomb with a battering ram. More by luck 
than judgment, while exploring the Valley of the 
Kings, he stumbled upon a tomb which by general 
consent is one of the marvels of ancient Egypt. 

He found himself in richly decorated chambers, 
cut three hundred feet into the rock, which no 
one had penetrated for thousands of years. For- 
tunately — since he was so reckless and clumsy 
— he did not discover the mummy of Seti. It had 
been removed from the sarcophagus between 
900 and 800 Bc to a safer hiding place. But the 
sarcophagus itself was a superb artistic treasure 
of carved alabaster, and it may be seen today in 
the Soane Museum, London, which purchased it 
after the British Museum had refused. 


The Secret Catacomb 


The discovery caused huge excitement among 
Turkish officials, who demanded to know what 
Belzoni had done with the treasure. It was a long 
time before he could convince them that no 
treasure had been found in the tomb. 

It was not until 1881 that Seti’s body was 
found. Papyri and other articles had been appear- 
ing for sale in Cairo and the suspicions of the 
authorities were aroused. Emile Brugsch, employed 
by the Service of Antiquities, was taken by a 
fellah who knew the secret to a forty-foot-deep 
shaft not far from Queen Hatshepsut’s temple at 
Der al-Bahari. He was lowered on a rope and 
here is his account of what he saw. 

Soon we came upon cases of porcelain funeral 
offerings, metal and alabaster vessels, draperies and 
trinkets, until, reaching the turn in the passage, a 
cluster of mummy cases came in view in such 
numbers as to stagger me. Collecting my senses, I 
made the best examination of them I could by the 


light of my torch, and at once saw that they con- 
tained the mummies of royal personages of both 
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sexes; and yet that was not all. Plunging on ahead 
of my guide, I came to the chamber, and there, 
standing against the walls, or lying on the floor, 
I found an even greater number of mummy cases 
of stupendous size and weight. 

Their gold coverings and polished surfaces so 
plainly reflected my own excited visage that it seemed 
as though I was looking into the faces of my own 
ancestors. 


A New Tunnel 

What he had unearthed was a catacomb which 
contained mummies of some of the most famous 
Pharaohs of the New Empire — Amenhotep I, 
Queen Nefertiti, Thothmes III, together with Seti 
I and his son Rameses II, who has been claimed 
on doubtful evidence to be the Pharaoh of 
Exodus. 

Seti ranks among the greatest of the Pharaohs 
and it is inconceivable that the treasure buried 
with him should be less remarkable than that of 
Tutankamen. The latter was discovered only after 
a protracted and costly search. Secret passages 
and fake chambers had been built with fantastic 
ingenuity to deceive the tomb robbers. Lord 
Carnarvon and Howard Carter used the laborious 
method of sinking trial pits and they moved some 
200,000 tons of rubbish before they met with 
success. 

Their work was watched attentively by the son 
of a guide, Aly Abdel Rassoul. It was he who 
persuaded the Egyptian Government to dig in the 
present tunnel. In return for helping to pay the 
workers’ wages he has been promised one quarter 
of the value of any treasure found. 

But who can compute its worth? We know of 
Seti’s visit to a gold mine, and gold was certainly 
buried with him. The real value to art and arche- 
ology of such a find could not, however, be 
measured in terms of money. It would represent 
some of the finest achievements of the New 
Kingdom, after which Egypt entered a slow 
decline. Other nations then came into the world 
picture — the Israelites, for example, who were 
obscure nomads when the civilization of the Nile 
was at its height. It was possibly the first, and 
certainly the most continuous civilization the 
world has ever known. 

Not all of it is a museum piece. Its symbolism 
and many of its myths still survive in Christian 
guise. Traces of the passion play of Abydos linger 
on at Oberammergau. The bishop’s mitre and 
crozier, like our own coronation ceremony, derive 
from the ritual of the Egyptian Pharaohs, Like 
its own mythical phoenix, it died to rise again. 
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OPENING THE DOORS OF THE MIND 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Our contributor describes from personal expe- 
rience the remarkable effects of lysergic acid 


SYCHO-ANALYSIS as practised by 
Pp Freudians is a lengthy and expensive’ pro- 

cess of probing into the minds of disturbed 
people. There are of course many other ‘ schools’ 
of psychiatry, notably the Jungian and the 
Adlerian; and there are many ‘eclectics’ who 
make use of various aspects of treatment derived 
from these principal ‘schools’. Non-Freudian 
psychiatrists have been increasingly turning to the 
use of various drugs, and it is fairly safe to 
assume that in the next decade or so we shall see 
a vast increase in drug treatment, especially for 
neurotic patients. The most obvious advantage in 
the use of drugs is the relative shortness of the 
treatment. 

One of the most notable of these drugs is that 
known as D-Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD 25), 
which was first prepared by Stoll and Hofmann in 
1938. To quote from a report by Drs Sandison, 
Spencer, and Whitelaw of Powick Mental Hos- 
pital, near Worcester (Journal of Mental Science): 
‘After its injection in minute doses, it induces 
psychic states in which the subject becomes aware 
of repressed memories and other unconscious 
material in a setting of clear consciousness.’ 


Freud Vindicated 


In a recent article in the New Statesman Robert 
George Miles, a psychotherapist, says of LSD: 
‘Now, for the first time, a drug could be used to 
help the sufferer to face and root out the cause 
of his illness. Mr Miles adds the shrewd com- 
ment: ‘There was also not a little irony in the 
fact that the basic theory of Freud, that the 
origin of psycho-neurosis lay in experiences which 
had been suffered in childhood, was being vindi- 
cated by a drug out of the armoury of the 
psychiatrists, among whom are many who reject 
his ideas.’ 

LSD —to use the name for the drug usually 
employed by both psychiatrists and patients — 
gives rise to an unusual set of experiences, 
phenomena which can sometimes be of great 


therapeutic value. Clinical signs of the action of 
the drug are often discovered from twenty to 
fifty minutes after it has been given either orally 
or intravenously. One early sign is an increase in 
emotional activity and in roughly one-third of the 
patients this activity is characterized by giggling, 
uncontrollable laughter, or crying. These reac- 
tions, however, tend to pass as the more disturb- 
ing subjective experiences occur, and as the 
patient moves towards the climax. 


Repressions Released 

The latter experiences begin at from forty-five 
to one hundred minutes after administration and 
may last from half an hour to several hours. 
Distress is usually evident as revealed by a flushed 
face, rapid breathing, or eyes fixed as if follow- 
ing hallucinations. Methedrine is sometimes given 
simultaneously (by injection) with LSD and this, 
not the LSD, is responsible for the feelings of 
elation and serenity which are at first aroused 
and which are in such contrast to the patient’s 
normal state of mind. 

Patients usually prefer to lie down in bed dur- 
ing the ‘LSD experience’, which is normally 
allowed to continue for from four to five hours, 
but which can be terminated at any point if neces- 
sary. It should take place in a private, quiet 
atmosphere, where there is a sense of security 
because of the support provided by the therapist. 
Some people ‘regress’ to an automatic, unin- 
hibited, and indeed primitive type of behaviour. 
Material long repressed will be freely released — 
and this release may be accompanied by scream- 
ing and crying. Disturbed or violent behaviour 
may result. One patient may simply wish to smash 
up anything within reach — pencils, for example. 
Neurotic symptoms become exaggerated and the 
patient begins to tremble and sweat as in an 
anxiety attack. 

In most cases a desire for human contact re- 
veals itself and the patient demands not to be 
left alone, being more disturbed when a nurse or 
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psychiatrist or friend is not present, A small per- 
centage of patients resent the presence of another 
person and want to withdraw into themselves — 
the therapeutic possibilities in such cases of inacces- 
sibility are usually poor. The experiences at their 
height occur usually in the form of crises (or 
“waves ’) repeated at intervals of between five 
and ten minutes. Normally the patient is able to 
describe them while they are happening, but it is 
possible that the power of speech will be lessened 
or even lost and that he will only be able to 
describe them afterwards. (In women, disturbance 
of the menstrual function in the form of exces- 
sive loss at the onset of the period may take place. 
This can be controlled by ethinyl oestradiol.) 


Hallucinations 

Some people imagine that the effect of LSD 
may somewhat resemble that of alcohol; and to 
a limited extent their impression is correct. What 
needs to be kept in mind, however, is that, unlike 
the extremely drunk man, the patient under LSD 
clearly retains consciousness, Although at the time 
partly withdrawn from reality, he can later 
describe his experiences with great clarity. The 
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patient, as it were, consciously observes himself 
and can even exercise control over the psychic 
images he is observing. This, at any rate, is the 
ideal state. Some patients nevertheless find that 
the flood of psychic happenings are quite outside 
their control. If the patient appears to get ‘ lost’ 
in them and cannot afterwards recall his experi- 
ences, then the treatment is not only a failure, 
but it needs to be stopped, as he may be in the 
grip of a psychosis. 

Hallucinatory experiences frequently take place. 
The patient may withdraw into a world outside 
time. (It is this aspect of the reaction to mescaline 
which has so interested Aldous Huxley and about 
which he writes in The Doors of Perception.) He 
may well believe himself in ancient Egypt, for 
instance. One woman patient, probably a 
psychotic, re-lived the whole scientific cycle of 
living matter; on another occasion she thought 
she was half-beast and half-bird. A young Irish 
Roman Catholic believed that Jesus was beside 
him as an actual living person. 

In these hallucinatory experiences the psycho- 
logical mechanisms of identification and projec- 
tion are called into play. Identification can be 
with a known person or one of the mental images 
of the experience. Patients can believe themselves 
to be their own mothers — or sometimes imagine 
they are being born, with all the characteristic 
pains and movements of childbirth. In cases of 
projection the patient will believe, for example, that 
the doctor is his own father or mother and that 
a nurse is his sister. Fantasies of happenings in 
which there is tension (or affection) occur, with 
doctor and nurse playing the role of the patient's 
father and sister. These fantasies help the patient 
to work out his relationship with his own parents. 


Painful Memories 


A patient imagined he saw himself as a child, 
with his father pulling one arm and his mother 
the other. Another person noted that she had an 
iron band round her head and heavy chains on 
the back of her head and shoulders. She added: 
‘There was so much unhappiness in this that I 
never want to experience anything like it again’, 
but agreed that the experience would help her to 
solve her problems. 

Without doubt the re-living of early; forgotten 
memories can be extremely distressing, although 
it should be noted that no two people seem to 
have the same kind of reaction, either in imagery 
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or intensity, for the simple reason that each of us 
has had a different ‘life-experience’. These 
‘abreactions ’, painful as they can be, are thera- 
peutically extremely valuable and therefore worth 
enduring for a few hours. Some degree of deper- 
sonalization occurs in connection with the change 
in body image and is usually temporary, but 
severe depersonalization is also possible. Many 
patients begin to be aware of themselves as real 
people, with separate identities from others, for 
the first time in many years or even in their 
whole lives. 

Now LSD is not the only means by which these 
experiences may be induced. Some patients under- 
going deep analysis may have experiences similar 
in character. The question is sometimes asked 
whether it can be known in advance just what the 
probable LSD reaction will be. There are no 
definite indications. Some patients find themselves 

plunged from the outset into disturbing experi- 
Riaces, while in others the response is slight, per- 
jhaps only giving rise to vague fears and a sense 





jof mental disturbance, These latter cases, how- 
ever, after several treatments, may find a sudden 
and unexpected release of early memories. 


Much to be Learned 


Pharmacologists and biochemists are not yet 
definite about the mode of action of LSD 25 and 
their ideas about it are still largely speculative. 
That it does produce profound mental changes 
when administered in minute doses cannot be 
questioned. The drug seems in fact to disturb the 
unconscious, so producing results that vary from 
person to person; it sets in motion a train of 
psychic occurrences that are determined by the 
patient’s own psychological make-up. 

Used as an adjunct to psychotherapy, LSD has 
proved its value in obsessional and anxiety cases. 
Treatment needs to be continued for a consider- 
able period before it can be decided whether the 
drug is really being of use, since some patients 
only produce valuable material after four or five 
treatments at weekly intervals. It is common 
sense to realize that patients who may have 
been ill for years will not be ‘cured’ by a few 
successive doses of LSD or indeed any other 
drug. 

Another point is that it can be of value, even 
in suitable cases, only after careful preparation 
of the patient by a therapist. Anyone who thinks 
he will achieve valuable results by having LSD 





as he might have a few whiskies or gins is wholly 
mistaken. 

In addition to the upsurge of material, careful 
analysis of what is produced is of equal import- 
ance, if progress is to be made. Treatment is 
normally given in a hospital or clinic where 
medical facilities are readily available should 
complications arise. LSD treatment is frequently 
combined with group therapy. This is a practice 
which appeals strongly to Dr Joshua Bierer, 
Medical Director of the Marlborough Day Hos- 
pital in London. Although tensions naturally arise 
within such a group, there is much evidence that 
patients can help one another quite considerably. 


Results of Treatment 


Drs Sandison and Whitelaw have given their 
findings on one hundred patients treated by them 
during a period of five years. Of these patients 
(suffering from primary anxiety neurosis, phobic 
anxiety, obsessional neurosis, hysteria, sexual 
neurosis, and so on) sixty-one recovered or im- 
proved, thirty-two failed to derive appreciable 
benefit, and seven were not assessed for various 
reasons. In other words, LSD treatment can claim 
a high percentage of absolute or partial ‘cures’. 
Dr Bierer, in an address to the Royal Society of 
Medicine, states that there is good reason to 
believe that it is not dangerous (and therefore 
contra-indicated) to treat psychotic, psychopathic, 
and emotionally immature patients with LSD. 
Referring to his investigation of this problem he 
tells us: ‘In spite of the severity of the illness 
there were no accidents, with the exception of 
one case. One girl committed suicide, but this was 
not under the influence of LSD. It was committed 
impulsively in reaction to a let-down by the man 
she loved. . . . On the other hand, we carried a 
number of suicidal patients, especially one who 
was a hopeless drug addict, for a very long time.’ 

We must realize that LSD treatment has not 
yet been tested over a really long period and that 
psychiatrists still have a great deal to learn about 
its action on the various kinds of mentally ill 
patient. It would therefore be a disservice to 
claim too much for it, calling it a ‘wonder’ or 
‘truth’ drug. Nevertheless, enough clinical evi- 
dence of its efficacy in therapy (when given under 
the right conditions) exists to make us realize that 
here indeed is a startling ‘new way into the 
mind’, and one that will be increasingly used in 
the years to come. 
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WHAT IS MATERIALISM? 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


New physical theories have not discredited 
the essentials of philosophical materialism 


physics is supposed to be concerned with ulti- 

mates, with the nature of the substance or 
substances underlying phenomena. The term 
‘phenomena’ is of Greek origin and means 
‘appearances’. Kant distinguished between ‘ phe- 
nomenon’ and ‘ noumenon’ (‘thing thought of ’, 
what was intuited under the veil of the seeming). 
The noumenon was the ‘thing itself’ (Ding An 
Sich). 

Should we regard this Ding An Sich as matter 
or mind? Or is it a mere will-of-the-wisp of 
metaphysics? 

The positivist looks askance at all ultimates. 
The quest for the meaning and source of space- 
time phenomena seems to him an idle attempt to 
transcend the limits of the human mind. 

The majority at any rate of modern so-called 
materialists are phenomenalists, untroubled by 
the idea of ‘matter’ behind phenomena. 

Reflection on the data of experience discovers 
only phenomena, interconnected by space and 
time, whose measurements, as Einstein seems to 
have proved, vary with ‘ the frame of reference ’. 
The space-time continuum is a concatenation of 
events. There is no static here or now. 

Phenomenal processes cannot be conceived as a 
totality with absolute past and future terminations. 
Beginning and end are arbitrarily selected points 
of change within the processes. 


I: materialism a metaphysical system? Meta- 


Mind and Matter 


One may say that the universe consists of 
extended structures of various durations, which 
change continually in an unbroken sequence. 
These structures can also be looked on as systems 
of energy. Since energy increases with the increase 
of mass, matter and energy must be different 
aspects of the same reality. What under one set 
of conditions is matter under other conditions is 
energy. 

Mind is a quality of certain space-time pheno- 
mena, their inner or subjective aspect. Subject is 
what we are to ourselves, and object is what we 
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are to others. We feel pain and pleasure. But 
another cannot share our feelings. It is from our 
behaviour that he judges our feelings to be com- 
parable with his. Somewhere down the scale of 
life the subjective ceases to be inferable or even 
imaginable. And when we cross the borders of 
the organic it is hardly possible to surmise the 
presence of a subject. But we as subjects are uni- 
versally confronted with objects. 

The anti-materialist asks: ‘How can thought 
be identical with operations of the brain? ’ The 
stomach produces gastric juice and the liver bile, 
which serve the purpose of digestion. The heart 
is a pump which circulates blood, But thought 
is not an acid or a fluid. 


What is Thought? 


The mind is the seat of consciousness, which 
comprises more than thought. Prior to thought 
arise sensations and feelings. The five senses have 
their appropriate physical organs, which are con- 
trolled by centres in the brain. Seeing is a part of 
consciousness, and is a function of the eye as 
digestion is a function of the stomach. Feeling is 
a function of the nervous system, which the brain 
controls. 

And what is thought? The most highly de- 
veloped mind, a Newton’s or an Einstein’s, pos- 
sesses no data of thought that cannot be traced to 
data of sense. Abstract thinking is built up of 
verbal signs, all of them derived from sense im- 
pressions. Unless we deny that sense data are 
received and integrated by the organs of sense 
from an environment objective to them, and are 
converted into awareness in the brain, we must 
grant that the brain organizes sense data into 
thought, and controls the bodily expressions of 
feeling and thinking. 

If the human mind is a spiritual entity, alien 
to matter, this must be true of sub-human minds. 
We cannot follow Descartes in regarding all 
creatures other than ourselves as unconscious 


- machines. His logic would lead us to the camp of 


the behaviourists, who either deny consciousness 
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or refuse to take it into account as an explanation 
of any animal functioning. 

If the mind and brain are two disparate sub- 
stances, how can we explain the effects of drugs 
and lesions? Drugs alter character as well as 
injure the body. A lesion of the brain may turn 
an honest boy into an arrant thief, whose good 
conduct is restored by surgery. Physical decay 
may change genius to idiocy. 

Locke denied the existence of innate ideas. 
Prior to communication with the world of sense 
and informed minds the mind of the baby is like 
‘white paper’. But without ideas a mind cannot 
exist. A foetus has no mind. The rudiments of 
mind come with first sense impressions. It is ideas 
that constitute the mind. Locke confuses mind 
with the physical basis of mind. 


Idealist Theories 


Philosophical materialism is simply the idea of 
the universe as an evolutionary whole, of the con- 
tinuity of all phenomenal transformations, of the 
linking, throughout time and space, of the organic 
with the inorganic. The materialist has not reached 
his Weltanschauung by intuition, but as the fruit 
of long induction, based on masses of well-tested 
facts. The antithesis of subject and object is im- 
plied in action as well as thought. 

Idealism argues that the mind creates ideas out 
of its own substance, which has contact with an 
infinite and eternal mind (God). There is no non- 
mental world to provide the raw material for ideas. 

A contemporary of Queen Anne, Bishop 
Berkeley of Cloyne, denied that the mind had a 
non-mental environment. Matter was only the 
sum total of sense impressions. True, the world 
does not cease to be when we fall asleep or die. 
The infinite mind, the creator of all finite minds, 
continues to maintain in his consciousness the 
matter that is lost to us. We are thinking God’s 
thoughts after him. 

In Berkeley’s opinion man is not part of God, 
though wholly dependent on him. Thus he avoided 
pantheism, which would be scandalous in an 
Anglican bishop. Man has, or rather is, a soul. Do 
sub-human animals possess souls? Shall we draw 
the dividing line between mind and matter at the 
vertebrates? If invertebrates are brought into the 
same category of soul as the vertebrates, must we 
not go further? Is the vegetable world only a 
mirroring of God’s thoughts in ourselves? If soul, 
or some rudiments of mind (let us say ‘ potential 





mind’) can be assigned to every order of living 
things, does the barrier between the organic and 
the inorganic remain rigid? Unless we merge all 
things, including ourselves, in God as God’s 
modes of consciousness—the pantheism of 
Hinduism — we must regard all phenomena as 
substances distinguishable from God. Berkeley’s 
idealism, and indeed all forms of idealism, is 
impossible for a consistent evolutionist. 


Modern Materialism 


The idealist says that when we see one object 
red and another yellow these colours are creations 
of our minds, But why do objects appear differ- 
ently coloured? Because, say the physicist, their 
different composition causes different light-waves 
to reach us. We notice changes in them because, 
not only we, but they change. 

Conceptions of matter are not what they were 
for the physicists of less than a hundred years ago. 
Atoms are no longer thought of as a sort of 
minute, hard, impenetrable billiard balls, but have 
been transfigured into complex systems of energy. 

The electron is not a conceivably measurable 
substance, It is described as an electric charge, 
not a substance carrying an electric charge. 

We can form no mental picture of an electron. 
We find it almost impossible to think of ‘ waves 
of probability’ in no space-filling medium, or 
none with definable properties, since the ‘ ether’ 
of pre-Einsteinian physics has disappeared from 
science. But we can devise mathematical equations 
that permit us to experiment with sub-atomic 
phenomena, If the atom is material, its constitu- 
ents cannot be immaterial, as certain idealists 
argue. How could we make atom bombs out of 
what does not belong to matter? 

The earliest exponents of materialism in Europe, 
Democritus and Epicurus, resolved the whole 
universe into ‘atoms and void’. We have learned 
very much since then of ‘the nature of things’. 
But modern materialism is in harmony with the 
old cruder formulations. The materialist strives 
to ‘see life steadily and see it whole’. One may 
speculate about inconceivable modes of being in 
other worlds. But the plodding, testing, experi- 
mental work of science is the only way of pro- 
gress, and the materialist — an unfortunate name 
— seeks no other way. The anti-materialist, re- 
ligious or irreligious, must think in terms of space- 
time phenomena, however much his imagination 
may transfigure the cosmos. 
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THE MYTH OF 


VIRGIN BIRTH 


by PAT SLOAN 


Virgin birth stories, common to many religions, 
derive from primitive ignorance of paternity 


ber is dedicated to celebrating the birth of 

Jesus, and a popular composite picture has 
been conjured up of shepherds watching their 
flocks by night and being guided by an angel to 
the birth place and, at the same time, of rich men 
guided by a star in the East presenting rich offer- 
ings to the one and only begotten son of God. 
The virginity of Mary and the divine paternity of 
Jesus have become a dogma without which, in 
the eyes of many believers, Christianity would 
collapse. 

This dogma was clearly not so regarded in the 
first decades after the death of Jesus. Two out of 
the four Gospels do not mention the birth of 
Jesus at all, and the other two, Matthew and 
Luke, both give different versions of the Virgin 
Birth story and couple them with two equally 
different genealogies attempting to show that 
Jesus, through his human father Joseph, was 
descended from David. 


[: the Christian world the month of Decem- 


No Unique Event 

Could it be to this sort of thing that Paul is 
alluding in the Ist Epistle to Timothy, when he 
instructs him to stay in Ephesus to ‘ charge certain 
men not to teach a different doctrine, neither to 
give heed to fables and endless genealogies’ 
(I Tim, 1, iii-iv)? The combination of ‘ fables’ 
and ‘ genealogies’ is so suggestive of the stories 
regarding the birth of Jesus, and Paul was ob- 
viously so uninterested in the life of Jesus as such, 
that there is serious cause to wonder whether he 
was not actively opposing the spreading of this 
very story which has since become one of 
Christianity’s most important dogmas. 

In inserting two rival birth stories both 
Matthew and Luke succeed in appealing to two 
different audiences at once. To the Jews, descent 
from David was an essential for anyone claimed 
to be a Messiah. But in the Greco-Roman world 
nobody cared about David, while they often attri- 
buted divine paternity to great men. In those 
days modern laws of evidence did not apply and 
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it was not considered of major importance that the 
stories of Matthew and Luke should differ, or 
that Matthew’s ‘wise men’ were allegedly sent 
by Herod as spies, and that no further mention 
is made of this. Luke’s version, of shepherds sent 
by an angel, is in keeping with his generally 
greater stress on the poor. 

The modern orthodox view that the Virgin 
Birth was an event unique in history is a com- 
paratively recent development. At the time when 
Jesus was born it was still widely believed that 
gods and mankind could interbreed, and the claim 
of divine paternity for Jesus was in no way an 
exclusive claim. It was a claim that, before the 
Greek and Roman world, he ranked with the best 
people in the mode of his origin. 


Ignorance of Paternity 

If we go back not 2,000 years but 10,000 years, 
the idea of ‘ virgin birth’, or at least birth with- 
out human male physical intervention, was prob- 
ably universal. For tens of millennia, before either 
kings or gods were thought of, and mankind was 
still living by hunting and gathering and had not 
yet advanced to stock-breeding or agriculture, it 
is probable that one of the main mysteries of life 
was the production of children by women. There 
was no visible connection between sexual inter- 
course and childbirth, for sexual life started early 
and did not always lead to conception. Moreover, 
nine months is quite a long time. 

Archeological discoveries show that, prior to 
the Bronze Age, male images did not exist and 
that clay female figurines — emphasizing the re- 
productive organs — existed in large numbers, as 
well as collections of cowrie shells very far from 
their natural sources, suggesting that both were 
magical charms used in connection with a cult of 
female fertility at a time when the male role in 
reproduction was still not even guessed at. The 
term ‘mother goddess’ has been used for the 
figurines, but this is probably a misnomer since, 
at that time, it is unlikely that men worshipped 
either gods or goddesses, since they had not yet 
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any conception of that division into rulers and 
ruled which came later and was reflected in the 
conception of worshipped and worshippers. 

Among primitive peoples pregnancy has been 
attributed to a score of causes other than the 
activity of the male. The influence of certain 
foods, winds, waters, the sun, the moon, spirits, 
the ashes of the dead, have all been cited, out of 
which has grown a wealth of myths and legends 
involving various relations between fertilizing 
spirits and women. Or, in the words of Malin- 
owsky, ‘beliefs about conception, such as that 
reincarnation, spirit-entry, magical impregnation, 
exist in one form or another in almost every 
tribe ’ (Magic, Religion and Science, p 20). 


Primitive Guesswork 

We should not forget that the role of the male 
sperm and ovum is a comparatively recent dis- 
covery, following the invention of the microscope. 
Though Hippocrates, three centuries before 
Christ, had guessed at a possible fusion of male 
and female cells, the idea lay dormant for almost 
2,000 years. In 1672 it was again revived by 
Swammerdam in ‘ Miraculum Nature’ and in 
1785 Spellanzani discovered the male germ cells. 
In 1843 Barry suspected that a fusion of the 
male and female cells constituted conception, but 
this was only actually proved as late as 1879 (see 
Briffault, The Mothers, Vol. Il, p 443). We some- 
times forget how very recent has been scientific 
understanding of the process of conception, as 
against tens of thousands of years of mythical 
and magical guesswork. 

Even after the male contribution was partially 
understood interpretations varied greatly. At the 
one extreme, children were believed to be formed 
from the woman’s menstrual fluid, while the male 
role was that of a sort of ‘ activiser’ only. At the 
other extreme, the male planted a ‘seed’, while 
the female was but a receptacle in which it grew. 
These views persisted for some 6,000 years of 
human history, and in ancient Israel the import- 
ance attached to the crime of Onan, of wasting 
his seed, continues today in the Vatican’s opposi- 
tion to contraception. It is based on the false 
identification of the male seed as the future child, 
thus making any form of contraception akin to 
murder. It also, of course, gives its own signific- 
ance to the idea of Jesus as the Son of God. 

It is to be supposed that man’s first inkling of 
his role in the reproductive process came from 





the observation of animals—that is with the 
development of stockbreeding. Stockbreeding 
arose from hunting, a male occupation, and 
the first ‘rich’ men were probably successful 
stockbreeders who had had a lucky season and 
adequate pastures for rapidly expanding herds. 
Such men would have laid the patriarchial founda- 
tions for such societies as the nomadic early 
Hebrew tribes. In cases where the main trend was 
the evolution of planting from gathering, a mainly 
feminine occupation in primitive society, a settled 
agriculture developed in which women still played 
a leading role. Here the main form of property 
was land, and in the early stages there seems little 
doubt that women were prominent landowners 
and inheritance of land was in the female line. 
Such societies, and the City States to which they 
later gave rise, are characterized by a pantheon 
invariably consisting of a mother, father, son 
combination, in sharp contrast to the exclusively 
male Jehovah of the nomadic pastoral patriarchs. 


Fertility Cults 


In the primitive agricultural communities, so 
important were rituals based on a cycle of birth, 
death, and rebirth, enacted by a trinity of mother, 
father, and son, that even the ancient Hebrews, 
once they had settled down to agriculture in 
Canaan, were constantly being unfaithful to 
Jehovah and going ‘a-whoring’, as the prophets 
put it, with Baal and Ashteroth, a divine family 
set-up on the traditional lines of agricultural com- 
munities. Christianity, likewise, could not resist 
this primitive urge to preserve the agricultural 
fertility cults expressed in the yearning for a 
goddess as well as a god, and the rapid promotion 
of Mary to the rank of ‘Holy Mother of God’, 
making her divine consort and mother simul- 
taneously, brought her into line with the earlier 
agricultural religions. 

It must not be thought that a partial under- 
standing of the male’s role in reproduction at 
once puts an end to belief in spiritual forms of 
conception. Malinowsky gives a most interesting 
account of the Kiriwinian tribe of the Trobriand 
Islanders. Here a most complicated theory of 
birth, death, after-life, and reincarnation has been 
evolved through the ages. 

The dead become spirits, or baloma, who lurk 
in the neighbourhood of their former earthly 
haunts, or migrate to a certain island, where they 
live underground. Their after-life is similar to 
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their earthly existence ; they continue to grow old, 
and finally come down to the sea, shed their 
(now spiritual) skins, become embryos again in the 
water, and then enter, or are placed in, the wombs 
of women to be born again. 

{ Because of this belief girls are reluctant to 
bathe at high tide when the balomas are believed 
to be most active and are more interested in 
keeping well covered when bathing than in avoid- 
ing intercourse with young men. In discussion, 
Malinowsky found that the role of the man was 
recognized in so far as he opened up the female 
orifice, but it was also believed that this could just 
as well be done artificially. Women wanting chil- 
dren invited the sea to impregnate them, and 
sometimes would tell their husbands that they 
had dreamt that a deceased female relative had 
placed an embryo in their womb and they were 
pregnant. 

Malinowsky notes that this tribe already 
indulged in stockbreeding and recognized the im- 
portance of mating among animals. They still 
clung, however, to their traditional theories of 
human reproduction (op. cit. pp 165 ff). 

In Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome it 





was taken for granted that gods and goddesses 
had sexual intimacy with human beings. In Egypt 
the kings themselves were gods incarnate, and, in 
addition, the claim was sometimes made of direct 
paternity by intercourse of Amon-Re with the 
queen mother, After a period of dormancy this 
theory was revived in the eighteenth dynasty to 
popularize a queen, Hatshepshut, daughter of 
Thothmes I, also alleged to be the daughter of 
Amon-Re. 

In Babylon it was not virgin birth so much as 
the intercourse of the king with a goddess that 
was taken as fully establishing his status. 

In Greece and Rome divine paternity was 
claimed for men of outstanding position. Among 
the Greeks it was claimed for Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Alexander the Great. In Rome it was claimed 
for Augustus Caesar, who was ruling at the time 
of the birth of Jesus. It was, of course, also 
claimed for Buddha and many other men of im- 
portance in ancient society. The process was also 
‘reversible’. The god Apollo was said to have 
been born of a woman, Leto; Dionysos, the son 
of Semale; and Achilles the son of Thetis. 

Pythagoras, Plato, and Augustus were all 


A sculpture depicting the famous dream of Maya and her miraculous conception. The legend 
relates that the celestial white elephant entered her right side to be born as the Buddha 
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claimed to be sons of Apollo, and the case of 
Plato is cited by Origen (Contra Calsum, I) as a 
parallel to the divine paternity of Jesus. As re- 
gards Alexander, Zeus was cited as the father, in 
some versions as having approached Alexander’s 
mother in the guise of a serpent. Livy adapts the 
story to Scipio Africanus Major without identi- 
fying the serpent as Zeus (see Arnold Toynbee, 
Study of History, Vol VI, pp 267-9). 

At the time of the birth of Jesus, then, it was 
still accepted in the Greco-Roman world that 
gods and women could have intercourse together. 
Josephus, in his History of the Jews, having men- 
tioned Jesus, goes on (apparently irrelevantly 
unless some Christian editor has deleted a con- 
necting passage) to relate the story of the amorous 
young Decius Mundus in Rome who, falling in 
love with Paulina, a married woman of aristo- 
cratic rank, could not win her by love or money. 
He is then persuaded to enter into a conspiracy 
with the priests of Isis, who, for a handsome 


; reward, lure the lady to the temple at night on 


the pretext that the god Anubis wishes to lie with 
her. The lady agrees, not concealing her divine 
assignation from her husband, and Decius 
Mundus, posing as Anubis, gets what he could 
not procure for love or money in the light of day. 

The young man, being boastful, instead of re- 
peating his nocturnal pleasures, later reveals to the 
lady what has occurred. There follows an infernal 
row, Decius is exiled, and the priestly conspirators 
crucified. 


All Births ‘ Virgin ’ 

The point of this story is that, contempor- 
aneously with Jesus, Roman aristocrats were 
ready to believe such yarns as this even when they 
had doubts. Paulina’s husband and friends, says 
Josephus, ‘ partly disbelieved the thing . . . and 
partly were amazed at it, having no pretence for 
not believing it, when they considered the modesty 
and dignity of the person’ (Whiston’s Josephus, 
pp 536-7). 

A more recent example of similar beliefs was 
given by J. A. Dubois in his Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies (Paris, 1825), in which 
he described Hindu women, suffering from bar- 
renness, as sleeping in temples where priests came 
to them in the night in the guise of gods. ‘ Fully 
convinced that a god had deigned to have inter- 
course with them, the poor creatures return home 
enchanted, flattering themselves that they will 





Botticelli’s Madonna and Child 


soon procure for their husbands the honour of 
paternity.’ 

If belief in virgin birth (i.e. birth without human 
male intervention) was a natural primitive belief, 
it could not be abruptly brought to an end with 
the birth of Jesus. Nor was it. For in the Christ- 
endom of the Middle Ages the belief in virgin 
births continued, but now, out of respect for 
Jesus, they had to be accredited to agents of the 
devil, known as incubi. (A rival school of thought 
did for a time attribute pregnancy among nuns 
to the fact that Jesus had ‘ thought ’ about them.) 

Not only human physiology, but natural his- 
tory, were still at a primitive level. Many wild 
creatures were believed to reproduce without 
mating and Origen cites vultures as being 
fertilized by the wind. Both Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas believed in incubi. In Survey of the 
Occult J. Franklyn cites the story of a girl who 
cried for help in the night because an incubus was 
attacking her. When people came to her aid they 
found a bishop, Sylvanus, under her bed. The next 
Sunday Bishop Sylvanus preached a sermon on 
the annoying habit of incubi of assuming the form 
of known human males for their evil adventures. 

We see, then, that until the scientific nature 
of conception was understood, there remained 
scope for every conceivable unscientific explana- 
tion. The first group of beliefs, probably current 
for tens of thousands of years, from the very 
origin of man as a separate species until after 
stockbreeding had been developed, attributed 
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conception to the female only, whether or not 
aided by possible outside influences. In the next 
stage, probably lasting at least 6,000 years, men 
understood that the male had a role to play, but 
whether as ‘activisers’ of the menstrual fluid or 
as planters of the ‘seed’ they did not know. 
During these millennia the male role could be 
performed equally effectively by man or god. At 
the time of the birth of Jesus such views were 
still current. 

The claims made by Matthew and Luke for 
Jesus, therefore, were not for something exclusive, 


but simply that he ranked in the nature of his 
origin with the most illustrious people of the 
Greco-Roman world, the uniqueness lying not in 
his virgin birth, but in the supremacy of the 
Jewish-Christian God. That Origen also did not 
regard virgin birth as exclusive to Jesus has al- 
ready been mentioned. 

The idea that the Christmas ‘miracle’ of a 
virgin birth occurred once only in the history of 
humanity is, then, a comparatively recent idea. It 
is the ultimate idealization of the original general 
human belief that all births were ‘ virgin ’. 


THE SELF-DISCIPLINE OF REASON 


by ANDREA PENNARD 


Humanists must reject the comforts of wishful 
thinking and accept the discipline of reason 


sermon on the works of Jeans and 
Eddington. In their books, which explained in 
popular, non-technical language the authors’ ideas 
on the nature of the universe, he found marvellous 
corroboration of his belief that the universe was 
divinely planned. Jeans’ statement that the maker 
of.the universe must be a master-mathematician 
delighted him as a newly emphasized aspect of 
the divine nature and a corroboration of the argu- 
ment from design. 

In his sermon he took as a very simple example 
the position of the earth in relation to the sun. 
If the earth was nearer to the sun, he pointed out, 
the increased heat would render human life im- 
possible, while if it was further away it would 
be too cold for human survival. The earth was 
positioned with mathematical nicety to make 
human life both possible and endurable. This, he 
concluded, was evidence of God’s planning, and 
he went on to develop his theme of God’s pur- 
poses and care for his creatures. 


NE Sunday evening about the year 1930 
a Methodist local preacher preached a 


Rival Interpretations 

Leaving aside the other naiveties of such a 
belief, there is an obvious, alternative interpreta- 
tion of the facts — namely, that the earth was not 
deliberately given its position in order to make 
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human life possible but that human life arose 
because the earth happened to have that position. 
In other words, if the position of the earth in 
relation to the sun is the sole criterion, human life 
can be regarded as a cosmic accident just as 
plausibly as it can be held to be the result of a 
purposive act of God. 

Arguments of this nature are now regarded as 
elementary and out-moded, as belonging to the 
primitive days of Christian-Rationalist contro- 
versy. Many Christians would point out that they 
long ago accepted the position that human life is 
the product of particular astronomical and geo- 
graphical circumstances, and if anyone made 
criticisms of this kind they would dismiss him as 
an old-fashioned, nineteenth-century rationalist 
fighting obsolete and irrelevant battles. And, 
though it may be remarked in passing that no 
acknowledgment of such a change in belief has 
ever been made by the alteration of official creeds, 
it may be accepted for the purposes of discussion 
that the advances of knowledge and thought have 
by-passed this kind of controversy, That is, pro- 
vided nobody insists too firmly on the now- 
despised virtue of consistency. 

What is relevant, however, is the nature of the 
thought-process involved. In the fact of the 
earth’s position relative to the sun one man may 
see evidence for his belief in divine purpose, 
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another for his contention that human life arose 
from some fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances. Both men are doing the same thing, in- 
terpreting facts in such a way as to support the 
beliefs they already hold. Their action opens up 
such important questions of thinking and morality 
that it may be worth citing other examples of 
the process. 

In The Observer of April 1, 1956, there 
appeared a letter commenting on an article by 
Miss Marghanita Laski which had appeared in a 
previous issue, Miss Laski’s article had dealt with 
the problem of finding a basis for sexual morality 
and had discussed such topics as_ pre-marital 
sexual intercourse. In the course of his letter the 
writer stated: ‘But does not Miss Laski herself 
point to the remedy when she quotes “ Gorer’s 
significant correlation between stricter sexual 
behaviour and the active practice of religion ”?’ 


Substitute for Sex 


The implication is that the practice of religion 
leads to stricter sexual behaviour. The former is 
the cause and the latter its effect. It is conceivable, 
however, that someone else in studying this corre- 
lation might interchange these positions and state 
that stricter sexual behaviour is the cause and not 
the effect of the active practice of religion. It 
would be possible for such a person to adduce 
other evidence in support of his contention. He 
could, for instance, point to the large proportion 
of the sexually deprived in religious congrega- 
tions. He could allege that the sensual satisfactions 
of ritual are merely substitutions for the normal 
and legitimate sensualities of sex. 

He could, with plausibility, say that the lust 
for political power of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the atrocities it commits against its opponents 
are perversions arising from the enforced celibacy 
of its priesthood, or that its ban on birth control 
by artificial means (which reduces human béings 
to the status of heedless, breeding rabbits) is 
merely a disguised obsession with potency and 
virility arising from sexual deprivation. This does 
not mean to say that such a contention or the 
supporting allegations are true. It does indicate 
that facts—in this case the correlation referred 
to — can be interpreted to bolster existing beliefs. 

A second example may be found in the history 
of some of the world’s principal religions. Neither 
of the founders of Islam and Buddhism claimed 
to be divine. Mohammed claimed only to be a 


prophet. The Buddha not only laid no claim to 
supernatural status but refused even to discuss 
such a question as the existence of a divine spirit, 
saying that such metaphysics was irrelevant to 
the attainment of Nirvana which was the ultimate 
aim of his religious beliefs and practices. Nor do 
the sacred books of the two religions support the 
belief that either man was a god. In spite of these 
facts, however, both, through the centuries, came 
to be endowed with divine attributes and to be 
treated in some ways as gods. 


Wishful Thinking 


This process of deifying men who claimed to 
be none other than human is said to be due to 
men’s desire for God. The founder of Christianity, 
by contrast, claimed quite clearly and definitely 
that he was the son of God, and it is held by 
some that this claim is given greater validity by 
what happened in the two other religions, Man’s 
alleged groping for God and its culmination in 
God’s revelation of himself in Christ are held to 
be mutually supporting facts. Each renders the 
other more comprehensible and, therefore, more 
credible. 

There is, however, an alternative explanation. 
The deification of Mohammed and Buddha, it 
might be said, is merely an example of the exten- 
sion of primitive habits of thinking into historical 
time. And since this factor was responsible for 
the deification of Mohammed and Buddha, might 
it not also have been operative in the case of 
Jesus, aided in his case by his specific claim to be 
the son of God? On this interpretation of the 
facts, what happened to Mohammed and Buddha 
weakens the case for Jesus’s divinity. 

These two further examples reveal clearly the 
thought-processes involved in reaching the differ- 
ent conclusions mentioned. They appear to con- 
sist of two parts —a desire, in the first place, to 
justify or bolster up the beliefs one already holds 
and, secondly, an interpretation of the facts in 
accordance with this desire. 

The first of these two elements in the thought- 
process indicates an emotional attachment to 
beliefs. It is the kind of thing which is often 
described as being ‘ only human’ and, therefore, 
to be expected and, therefore, by a non-logical 
sequence, as excusable or, at least, to be tolerated. 
The second element in the process would, perhaps, 
be more readily recognizable to more people for 
the defect in thinking which it is, and thus would 
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be more likely to receive condemnation, But since 
it arises from the first it is illogical to condemn 
it while giving tolerance to the former. If you 
accept the cause, you are not entitled to carp at 
the effect. 

The humanist would be more concerned to 
treat the process as a whole and, as such, to see 
in it both an opportunity and a warning. It is the 
former because it gives him the chance to apply 
what is, because of his concern for the rational 
faculties man has developed, a truly humanist 
morality. He can point out that beliefs are con- 
clusions based on evidence and that where the 
evidence can be variously interpreted they are 
tentative only and subject to amendment. To re- 
fuse to amend them or, because of one’s emotional 
attachment to them, to bolster them up by selec- 
tive facts or interpretations is an act of immor- 
ality since it is a barrier to the ascertainment of 
truth, 

Further, the humanist can analyse the emo- 
tional attachment and identify it for what it is, 
pride or self-righteousness or laziness or just a 
craven desire for the comfort of a swathing of be- 
liefs to protect one from reality, and strenuously 
fight against any such tendency in himself. He must 
always be prepared to accept and act upon his 
contention that the sole purpose of an act of 
intellectual judgment is to discover the truth of 
the matter under review. 


Ne Certain Victory 


It is this which constitutes a warning. For, in 
imposing upon himself this code of conduct, the 
humanist is not necessarily making his life easier. 
True, emotional non-attachment to beliefs can be 
a source of serenity and light. But it can also call 
for self-discipline and control to the point at 
which they become abnegation. It is much easier 
to stand poised on self-righteousness or to warm 
oneself in the emotional fervour aroused by 
intense conviction. And, in refusing these com- 
forts, often against the whole powerful trend of 
his primitive urges and instincts, the humanist 
will have to realize that he is committing him- 
self to an austerity which it may not be easy 
to sustain. 

He cannot escape this for he lives always not 
only with his knowledge of what man has been 
and what he is now but also with a vision of 
what he might be, and even though this potential 
is based on a scientific assessment of man’s cur- 
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rent nature it does not follow that its realization 
is likely. One has only to look at the actions of 
human beings the world over to realize this. At 
all levels of human existence, both individual and 
social, there is greed, indifference, cruelty, and 
irrationality to the point of madness. And though 
there are good aspects of our human material to 
offset these, even when they are taken into 
account it must be recognized that the task of 
creating worthy human beings in a worthy society 
is a formidable one. 


The Humanist Choice 


Indeed, if there is a divine intention to create 
a heaven on earth, the raw material would appear 
to have been oddly chosen. This, the humanist, 
in his visions and actions, must accept just as he 
must envisage the possibility (or even probability) 
of failure. In a sense, this is the humanist equiva- 
lent of Pascal’s wager. Our species may overcome 
the problems arising from the defects in human 
make-up and evolve into something worthwhile. 
Or it may not. The humanist must wager that it 
will. 

But in wagering he must, with his conscious and 
deliberate assessment of the current human pre- 
dicament, recognize that the odds against him 
may be too great. And even if he has little faith 
in the success of his efforts, he must still wager 
in the same way. His status as a human being 
leaves him little alternative. His wager, at least, 
is nobler than Pascal’s, which was based on selfish 
expediency. 

Thus the humanist cannot avoid the advocacy 
and practice of a rigid code of intellectual mor- 
ality. They must always underlie whatever con- 
tributions he makes to society. Because of his 
belief in reason, they constitute one of the areas 
of human experience which he is peculiarly fitted 
to explore. He need make no apology for this 
nor be half-hearted in his insistence on it, For 
the morality of thought-processes is not a sphere 
remote from everyday reality where philosophers 
can entertain themselves weaving conceptual 
superstructures of only abstract relevance. 

The H-bomb has made correct judgment a 
condition of human survival. And you can’t have 
correct judgment without correct processes of 
thought. Therefore, the humanist, in his private 
and public lives, can practise and preach his 
morality for, unlike many prominent clerics, he 
knows that morality does not apply only to sex. 
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THE RACE TO THE MOON 


by HYMAN LEVY 


Under the guise of space research vast 
sums of money are spent on weapons of war 


spectacular race is proceeding between cer- 
tain States to decide, apparently, who is to 
be the first to place a man-directed, man-designed, 
and man-occupied satellite in orbit in space and 
to bring it and its occupants back to Earth within 
a pre-determined small region. Britain, until quite 


Be the eyes of the whole world a 


jrecently in the forefront of the scientific and 


technological world, has for reasons of finance 
quietly dropped out of the running, although Pro- 
fessor Lovell still acts as a first-class umpire on 
the progress of the race. The fact that this country 
is content to remain a mere onlooker itself repre- 
sents a significant revaluation of the relative 
degrees of world power and prestige. 

Most people, including many Americans what- 
ever their hopes and feelings may be, would, I 
suppose, now place their money on the Russians 
as the winners, since every well-boosted and well- 
advertised. advance made by the former has been 
almost immediately outshone by a dramatic de- 
velopment by the latter. In this situation the 
USSR has publicly announced that it will make 
known to the world all its findings of scientific 
importance. As far as I am aware, the USA has 
made no such promise. Not that this matters, for 
only the most naive today would believe that any 
discovery that could possibly be of military value, 
and won at such terrible cost, would be handed 
over on a plate to the other side. 


Danger of Delusion 

It is all very exciting, all very Wellsian in its 
possibilities, and if it could have the effect of 
finally diverting the attention of our would-be 
atomic holocausters from turning us all into 
radiant dust the colossal sums devoted to it 
would be well-spent. On all sides it is being hailed 
because of the great possibilities that this new 
space research holds out for mankind, and no 
doubt, in a certain measure, there is some truth 
in this; but let us not delude ourselves. 

More than forty years ago I was one of a 
small band of pioneers who pressed for the estab- 





US officers photographed during an experi- 
ment to test the effect of weightlessness 


lishment of a Ministry of Science and for the 
creation of a trade union for the newly-fledged 
profession of scientists. We have now passed 
beyond the stage when it was necessary to 
‘agitate’ in order to persuade governments and 
industrialists that relatively trivial sums devoted 
to scientific research would more than repay the 
expenditure. I therefore find it a little difficult to 
take at its face value this sudden public conversion 
of some of the Great Powers to the importance to 
mankind of pure knowledge for its own sake. 
Hitherto, at least within the inner circle of 
scientists, research has in truth been an _ inter- 
national cooperative pursuit where discoveries 
made anywhere by anyone, after being judged on 
their scientific merits, became the immediate pos- 
session of the whole scientific world; and in that 
venture British research workers have played a 
leading role. 

Today the situation has changed drastically. 
Russian, American, and British scientists do not 
combine in a single joint venture carefully de- 
signed and planned to resolve the scientific prob- 
lems of space. Whole sections of science and tech- 
nology have not merely become the secret and 
hush-hush possession of one group of national and 
international industrialists as against another, but 
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specialized knowledge of this kind is now a power- 
ful weapon in the armoury of each State. Science, 
directed to destruction, has shown its potentialities 
even more dramatically than science in the posi- 
tive service of man. Science of the immediate 
past, with its need for the fullest interchange of 
knowledge and discovery, has moved to a stage 
where it is now interpenetrated with the needs of 
private industry, secrecy, and State security. And 
all this has come into being practically during the 
past twenty-five years, reflecting as it does the 
fact that the society in which we live is criss- 
crossed with competing industrial concerns, 
behind which stand States that are armed one 
against the other. There is an organization form- 
ally called the United Nations, but its behaviour 
in certain fundamental respects belies its title. 


The Moonstruck World 


That space research therefore is motivated by 
a common high-minded desire to further pure 
knowledge, with no other end in view, can raise 
nothing but a bitter laugh. Even the rockets that 
are used to send these satellites into orbit are 
themselves the outcome of the direct application 
of science to war purposes. If the Soviet Union 
can send up a Satellite whose mass is measured in 
tons to that of the USA in pounds, this is not 
hailed by both simply as a manifestation of pure 
knowledge shared by both but as a demonstration 
of the strength of one side. 

Every such projection is in fact a contribution 
to scientific warfare. Whatever else may flow from 
these experiments—and much may—what we are 
certainly witnessing is the expansion of the field 
of war research into outer space. Who can say 
at this stage what power will rest in the hands 
of that State which first succeeds in establishing 
a settled and secure point d’appui on another 
planet, or even on a secure enough Earth- 
produced satellite? 

Under the guise of outer space research, vast 
sums of money are being lavished on the exten- 
sion of powers of destruction and of military 
dominance. Within the past twenty years we have 
moved into a world ripe with problems whose 
solution could enrich and enhance the well-being 
of mankind. Instead of focusing our attention 
and our energies on their solution we have calmly 
drifted into a world-wide lunacy. We on this 
planet are literally moonstruck. 

The problem that dominates everything — the 
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A Soviet space-traveller training for the flight 


securing of international peace in the face of the 
H-bomb — is the one problem that baffles inter- 
national science in the widest sense. It has 
destroyed the unity of science and the inter- 
national collaboration of scientists. In theory, at 
a certain simple level, its solution is obvious. 
States have simply to quit piling up armaments, 
and to resolve their mutual problems by reasoned 
and civilized discussion instead of resorting to 
barbaric force, which resolves nothing. In practice 
politicians of all countries stand paralysed before 
it, while the States they represent depend on these 
armaments as a means of maintaining the special 
rights of certain groups in certain other areas of 
the world; or as a means of retaining or of 
forcing a particular system of society on others. 

All this is now fraught with the deepest danger. 
Scientists, in contrast, have no difficulty whatsoever 
in sidestepping National and State boundaries to 
achieve the fullest cooperation in their search for 
truth. They cannot lie to each other; if they did, 
the work of their own profession would finally 
expose them. But the last word does not rest with 
them. It rests with those who vote the money for 
armaments and armament research — the poli- 
ticians, all of whom, almost without exception, 
adhere to the view that in the last resort the way 
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to resolve international problems is by mutual 


obliteration. 


The world is divided by them into two camps 
which agree about one thing —that if the one 
side sets out to obliterate one half of the world 


TELEVISION 


TELEVISION 


WHAT THE PUBLIC 
WANTS 


"TT make good things 
popular and_ popular 
things good’ is the aim 
of the BBC, Mr Gerald Beadle, 
director of television broadcast- 
ing, told the National Union of 
Teachers Conference. Other 
speakers were Mr Cecil H. King, 
chairman of Daily Mirror News- 
papers, Mr Clifford Makin, of 
Longacre Press, and Mr Norman 
Collins, deputy chairman ATV. 

I do not doubt the good inten- 
tion of the BBC, and however 
much we may criticize it, no 
country is so fortunate. As Mr 
Beadle pointed out, if you are 
skilful you can get people to 
accept what they would never 
have thought of asking for. It is 
I think, better to set your sights 
too high than too low. 

The taste for good music and 
drama can be aroused in more 
people than the cynics believe. 
The process takes time and its 
success is more assured if there 
is no other programme to which 
listeners and viewers can turn. 
The advent of commercial TV 
obviously created difficulties. 
One can hardly blame the BBC 
for making concessions in the 
fight with its rival. 

On the other hand there is a 
dialectical interplay. If the BBC 
sometimes lowers its standards 
to capture the big public, the 
commercials sometimes deliber- 
ately go over the heads of their 
regular addicts in order, pre- 
sumably, to show their critics 
that they, too, can give serious 
entertainment. And ‘entertain- 
ment’, of course, is the operative 
word. 

Neither side can risk being 


population the other side will carry on the good 


work by obliterating the other half. What other 


boring to the majority. As Mr 
King said: ‘Of course you have 
got to give the public what it 
wants or you would go out of 
business, as we have seen re- 
cently in the case of two or 
three newspapers. He was 
assuming that broadcasting is a 
‘business’, as indeed it has be- 
come now that the BBC no 
longer has a monopoly. 

I hope that in the future de- 
velopment of broadcasting noth- 
ing will be done to weaken the 
BBC. What we need on tele- 
vision more than the esotericism 
of the Third Programme is a 
channel which utilizes the limit- 
less possibilities of education in 
the most liberal sense. 


Lord Reith Confesses 


The prim deference to the 
religious establishment and the 
deadening tendency to play safe 
are the legacy of Lord Reith’s 
paternalism. In ‘Face to Face’ 
he described his own rigid up- 
bringing in the manse and it 
explains why we have to endure 
night and morning meditations 
on the air. He confessed that he 
had departed somewhat from 
the strict orthodoxy of his child- 
hood though he retained the 
‘essentials’. It is a pity that John 
Freeman did not ask what these 
essentials were. But he remains 
in ‘the main stream of the 
Christian tradition’, to use a 
phrase with which humanists, 
trying to get a hearing, are all 
too familiar. 

With massive self-confidence 
Lord Reith answered his inter- 
rogator frankly. He did not re- 
gard his career as a simple suc- 
cess story. The highest prizes 
eluded him—the posts of 
Viceroy of India and Premier 
were mentioned. He is still open 
to offers. Since leaving the BBC 
he has not listened to the radio 


name is there for this but homicidal lunacy? I 
cannot see how rationalists and humanists can 
shrug ‘off this issue. 


AND RADIO 


or watched television. Clearly 
he regards commercial television 
as a disaster. 


The Dawn of Mind 


A series of special interest to 
humanists has been started by 
Dr J. Bronowski, under the 
attractive title, ‘Insight’. It is 
described as ‘an exploration into 
our new’ understanding of 
Nature’. The opening pro- 
gramme on the dawn of mind 
in a baby was admirably illus- 
trated by film sequences. Dr 
Bronowski is not only one of 
the few scientists who can trans- 
late difficult ideas into simple 
language without loss of ac- 
curacy but he is, in the true 
sense, a scientific humanist. He 
understands the importance of 
bringing the poetic imagination 
and the intellect together in a 
unified personality—which is the 
ideal of the humanist way of 
life. The average viewer will get 
the right mixture even though 
the label is not conspicuously 
on the bottle. 


John Osborne and Holyoake 
If the Humanist Broadcasting 
Council had offered the bright 
idea of a play based on the life 
of George Jacob Holyoake to 
the BBC, I wonder if they 
would have uttered cries of 
gratitude. John Osborne’s pro- 
posal was more difficult to resist 
—especially as it had been 
turned down by ITV. But having 
plucked up courage, the BBC 
relegated it to the off-peak 
period and John Freeman gave 
a solemn warning that the play 
was unsuitable for young people. 
Why? No sex and _ sadism, 
certainly. The only violence was 
that of popular prejudice which 
sent a man to prison and broke 
up his domestic life because he 
denied the existence of God. Yet 
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this made a gripping drama out 
of material which only a play- 
wright as skilful as Mr Osborne 
could have effectively handled. 
It was of unique interest to 
members of the RPA for Holy- 
oake was the first chairman of 


the RPA. CLIFFORD MASON 


RADIO 


CHRISTIANS UNDER 
COMMUNISM 


MUST hand it to the BBC’s 
[ Reiziou Advisory Commit- 

tee. It needed some courage 
to include in ‘Christian Outlook’ 
the interview with the Rev Prof 
J. L. Hromadka of Prague on 
the position of Christians under 
communist rule, especially as a 
fuller version was later to appear 
in the Home Service under the 
title ‘Conflict of Conscience?’ 
Note the question mark. 

On the whole, Professor 
Hromadka’s evidence pointed to 
there being little or no conflict 
of conscience, at any rate where 
Czecho-Slovak Protestants are 
concerned. Professor Hromadka 
is Dean of the Theological Fac- 
ulty as well as a member of the 
Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches and, before 
World War II, was president of 
the Student Christian Move- 
ment. 

He was interrogated by the 
Rev Fraser McLuskey and Mr 
T. E. Utley, with Mr Goold- 
Adams in the Chair. Instead of 
the tale of communist oppres- 
sion one expected to hear, the 
Professor said the churches were 


better attended now than they 
used to be, although the centre 
of gravity has shifted from the 
rural areas to the towns, The 
question of numbers apart, 
there was a deepening of spirit- 
ual life. Communist rule was 
no hindrance to the Christian’s 
practice of his religion. 

Speaking as a theologian, he 
had nothing against the classless 
society. Anyone was free to ex- 
press his views when they con- 
flict with Government policy 
and only ‘Christian cowards’ 
would refrain from criticism in 
such a case. He had himself 
criticized the Government from 
the pulpit. Although pastors are 
paid by the State they are not 
communists. At the some time 
there was this in common be- 
tween the Church and the Party, 
that both stood for a juster 
social order, 


No Longer Middle Class 


While the Church did not 
overlook the importance of the 
human personality and_ the 
‘majesty of justice’, it should be 
remembered that the circum- 
stances of Czecho-Slovakia were 
very special. After Hitler (here 
the Professor took a swipe at 
the Allies for their abandon- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia) the 
country was faced with the 
problem of building its social 
life all over again from the 
bottom up. In this work of re- 
construction the Church con- 
sidered it could best help by 
cooperating with, rather than by 
opposing, the communists, That 
did not mean it approves of 
everything they do. Its predica- 
ment was no different to that of 
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Churches further west. These, 
too, are influenced by the society 
they serve: the influence may be 
more subtle—‘invisible and _ in- 
tangible’-—but it is there. 

His own Church before the 
revolution was more or less a 
middle class Church. All that 
has changed and, while it con- 
tinues to carry on its pastoral 
duties such as giving the sacra- 
ment and preaching the Gospe!, 
the Church is not unsympathetic 
towards the socialist schemes of 
the State. There was a ferment 
everywhere which should lead 
to the establishment of a juster 
social order in time. 


Co-existence 


‘I hope you are right’ doubt- 
fully conceded the Chairman in 
winding up, but it was clear 
neither he nor the rest shared 
the Professor’s optimism. Des- 
pite every effort to shake him, 
however, the Professor stood 
his ground, even turning the 
tables on his inquisitors, if we 
are to regard it as merely pro- 
paganda, it was still an impres- 
sive performance. But I think it 
was more. That there can never 
under any circumstances be 
peace between Christians and 
communists may well be a point 
of view fostered for her own 
ends by Rome. Two of a trade! 
Anyway, in scientific humanism, 
Professor Hromadka’s remarks 
made me reflect, we have a 
possible bridge, a synthesis that 
combines the best of both sys- 
tems without their supernatural 
(Christian) and Hegelian (com- 
munist) sanctions. 

It is not going to be an easy 
victory for reason and common 
sense. Irrationalism still com- 
mands its big battalions. On 
the other side of the Curtain to 
Professor Hromadka’s—so_ the 
same edition of ‘Christian Out- 
look’ informed us—Billy Gra- 
ham was holding his meetings 
in front of the old Reichstag 
building. Teenagers flocked to 
hear his ‘compelling gospel’, said 
this reporter. Not so long ago 
German youth was listening, 
probably from this very spot, 
to the ‘compelling gospel’ of 
another hot gospeller. Some like 
i Hot... . A. D. COHEN 
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PAUL ELMER MORE, by 
A. H. Dakin (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press/Oxford University 
Press, 60s). Paul Elmer More 
knew that his intellectual and 
spiritual development would 
seem to many spasmodic, inde- 
cisive, and perhaps perverse. In 
1937, six years before his death, 
he wrote to Robert Shafer, ad- 
mitting that ‘my noetic life, if I 
may call it such, has been 
wrought out of separate strands 
which have appeared and reap- 
peared in various combinations 
and antagonisms; so much so 
that to myself, when I dare to 
look back over the past, I seem 


epitome’. And how various he 
was: editor of The Nation, clas- 
sicist, Tory critic of society and 
literature, teacher and lecturer, 
uncertain humanist, poet, orient- 
alist, biographer, theologian, and 
Platonist. A superficial record 
of his spiritual progress would 
follow him from the Calvinistic 
pieties and _ religious games 
(nightly assignations with the 
mock-goddess Khala) of his 
childhood and youth, through 
infatuation with the German 
romantics and medieval and 
Vedantic mysticism, into ration- 
alism, humanism (under the 
tutelage of Irving Babbitt), 
Platonism and Anglicanism. 

It is almost as if, having 
reached fifty without any clear, 
abiding faith, he resolved to re- 
claim portions of all discarded 
attitudes. Having found no prin- 
ciple of elimination other than 
temperamental versions, he 
seemed to hark back constantly. 
As a Platonist he found painful 
the world of ‘inanimate Ideas, 
with no personal guide or con- 
soler’. As a Christian he repudi- 
ated that religion’s fondness for 
‘a sentimental socialism’. In the 
company of theologians he 
drove his mind hard, countering 
in his own Way an acute hunger 
for emotion. The Elgin marbles 
reduced him to tears. His 
humanism was of the primarily 
literary sort, his religion an odd 
mixture of lip-service, ‘pure 
spirituality’, Emersonian ‘inner 
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check’, humility, anti-mysticism, 
anti-Catholicism, anti-clerical- 
ism, professed otherworldliness, 
and thwarted yearnings to dis- 
prove the view that we receive 
but what we give. 

So much theism from sceptical 
premises is daunting and disap- 
pointing. ‘I have dabbled in re- 
ligion all my years’, he said. A 
miscellaneous curiosity drove 
him into an eclecticism that con- 
flicted fiercely with his passion 
for unity and stability. Surely he 
would have done better to con- 
centrate on the common ground 
he claimed to see between 
himself and the ‘intellectual un- 
believer’: ‘the sense of self- 
approval or disapproval’. His 
early view (resembling Simone 
Weil’s) of the necessary es- 
trangement of man from God’ 
is much more confidently ex- 
pressed than the metaphysical 
quibbling of his later years. It 
is appropriate that, when dying, 
he lay propped up with a Greek 
text of The Odyssey in one hand 
and a French translation of it 
in the other. 

The paradox of the man is 
that the harder he tried to 
evolve his own metaphysics the 
more he found himself moving 
towards the twin ideals of 
‘humility and honesty’—back, in 
fact, towards the humanism and 
even humanitarianism he had 
discarded. His casuistries about 
theological matters look pale 
and feeble beside (to cite only 
a few examples) his brilliant 
exposition of |Wordsworth’s 
‘wise passivity’, of the faults in 
Irving Babbitt’s own methods 
of exposition, and his searching 
letter on T. S. Eliot’s The Use 
of Poetry and the Use of Criti- 
cism, telling the author that ‘you 
stand vastly closer to Babbitt 
than you do to Richards’—just 
as he himself stood closer to 
Babbitt than to C. S, Lewis or 
Eliot. On Byron he is very dis- 
cerning, spotting the man’s 
‘mental impetuosity’ side by side 
with ‘his classic intelligence’. 
There is a clue in that: More, 
too, grouped his way into dual- 
isms: ‘order, theism, life, and 
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God; or naturalism, romantic- 
ism, and egoism, overwhelmed 
by the subconscious, ending in 
chaos, atheism, death, and the 
devil’. A grouping more in keep- 
ing with his natural self would 
have been: death, life, romantic- 
ism, egoism, subconscious; or, 
theism, God, naturalism, athe- 
ism, chaos, the devil. He was 
always trying to reassure him- 
self with such ideas of order. 
The truth is that he was always 
suffering from _ spiritual  dis- 
order; he could never quite 
swallow the idea of obedience. 
For private extremes he was 
more than prepared, as for 
private compromises ; for insti- 
tutional extremes and prescribed 
compromises he had no gift at 
all. ‘Our human state is in the 
mean’, he wrote. ‘Let us make 
the best of it, neither crying for 
the impossible nor surrendering 
what we have.’ He ended up 
surrendering what of the impos- 
sible he thought he had won, 
and crying for the things he had 
surrendered. Otherworldliness, 
as he gradually found out, is no 
cure for materialism, anarchy, 
or despair. 

Perhaps because so few of 
More’s books are still in print. 
and because the series of Shel- 
burne Essays is a magnificent 
spectrum of literary criticism in 
the tradition of Matthew Arnold 
—Art within an Ethos, Mr 
Dakin quotes at considerable 
length in this deeply thoughtful 
study. The quotations tend, how- 
ever, to blur the person and to 
make his confusions overpower- 
ing to read. One is left with the 
conviction that More’s Angli- 
canism was very much a com- 
pensation for his sense of, as 
he put it, writing in a ‘vacuum’, 
and writing critical not creative 
works. His theism constantly 
took on the colour of his ione- 
liness and his ‘continual absorp- 
tion in study’ eventually effaced 
‘the simpler personal modes of 
expression’. Here went another 
Coleridge, with ecclesiastical 
reminiscences for a_ bedside 
narcotic and Wordsworth his 
favourite instance of ‘healing 
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power’. The Sceptical Approach 
to Religion (1934), a really 
honest book, shows his relief at 
being able to assume, although 
supposedly only for purposes of 
argument, his old view of God 
as ‘only an _ inference’, Mr 
Dakin’s exposition is calm, dili- 
gent, and scholarly. 

PAUL WEST 


MISCARRIAGES OF  JUS- 
TICE, by C. G. L. Du Cann 
(Muller 21s). To that surprising- 
ly large number who naively 
accept English law as safe from 
any essential criticism this book 
will come as a healthy shock. It 
makes a very strong case against 
a system which seems altogether 
too rigid, theatrical, and accusa- 
tory. We are shown the evils of 
forensi. showmen and of single 
judges with no adequate check 
against their fairly frequent bias. 
There is also over-reliance on 
the spoken as contrasted with 
the more accurate written word. 
The nine chosen examples of 
outstanding miscarriage make 
painful reading. There was the 
martyrdom of Adolf Beck who, 
after virulent judicial abuse and 
seven years in prison, was dis- 
covered innocent. He died as 
a result but was the immediate 
cause of the 1907 Criminal 
Appeal Act. Then there was 
Edith Thompson, of whom 
Curtis-Bennett declared: ‘She 
was hanged for immorality.’ 

Mr Du Cann prefaces his 
book as ‘a_ sacrilegious and 
blasphemous brawler in_ that 
holy of holies, the Temple of 
Justice’. This indicates the racy 
vigour of his style, which some- 
times, however, is allowed to 
fall into cliché and too heavy 
an emphasis. 


BITTER HERBS, by Marga 
Minto (Oxford University Press, 
10s 6d). This account of a 
Jewish child in Nazi-controlled 
Holland moves us by the deli- 
cacy of its narrative and the 
strength of its restraint. Marga 
Minto was the only member of 
her family to escape arrest ; she 
bleached her hair and acquired 
a new name, and always she 
hoped. Little incidents, simply 
told and never underlined, 
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Marga Minto 


give a terrible indictment of 
man as enemy rather than 
brother. Yet the author always 
chooses to state; she never 
accuses. To a remarkable degree 
she fuses perception and charity. 

The brush drawings by Her- 
man Dijkstra deserve almost 
equal praise, for they evoke by 
a poignant understatement and 
exactly convey the feel of the 
text. 


THE MORAL VISION OF 
JACOBEAN TRAGEDY, by 
Robert Ornstein (University of 
Wisconsin, $6), deals with all 
the well-known but still so little 
read names: Chapman, Jonson, 
Tourneur, Webster, Marston, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Mid- 
dleton and Ford. But a final 
chapter superbly appreciates the 
Jacobean Shakespeare. As 
Mr Ornstein wryly remarks: 
‘Shakespeare escapes the tyran- 
ny of scholarly exegesis’. But it 
is worth while to have done our 
stint with the author in order to 
realize how Shakespeare’s uni- 
versality rises above those 
ephemeral originalities of an 
age not unlike our own. More 
positively, it is good to establish 
the deeper identity of men who 
were, after all, sincere artists. 
Chapman for instance, the 
ethical classicist, with his anti- 
Machiavel hero; or Marston 
with his wholesale plagiarism of 
Montaigne and love for the off- 
colour joke. And still more re- 
wardingly, this book may cause 


us to read a masterpiece such as 
Ford’s The Broken Heart, with 
its fragile beauty and pathos, 


CREATURES AND EM. 
BLEMS, by Kathleen Nott 
(Routledge, 12s 6d). Kathleen 
Nott is a versatile writer, being 
literary critic, novelist, and poet. 
In this third volume of poetry 
she shows a deeper concern 
with human beings than in her 
previous collections, Poems of 
the North and Landscapes and 
Departures. The greater number 
of the poems here are short and 
highly personal in tone; the 
longer ones are symbolic rather 
than descriptive. There is a 
freshness of imagery in Miss 
Nott’s work and, as might be 
expected from a_ controversial 
humanist, plenty of hard think- 
ing behind it. Her characteristic 
fault is that of many women 
poets, an inability (or at least 
an unwillingness) to compress. 
Not always lyrical, she can write 
memorable and highly realistic 
stanzas like this one: 


The baby’s in a damn rage 
with the universe, 

Before he knows it: will 
occupy his span 

Between the nipple and the 
last white nurse 

Finding the words to formulate 
the curse: 

And this is what it is to be 
a man! 


HARLOW’S LUCK, by Fred 
Hobday (C. W. Daniel Co Ltd, 
10s 6d). This account of a com- 
mercial traveller around fifty 
years ago pictures a world in 
which a number of men could 
be found waiting outside the 
principal railway stations with 
hand-trucks, eagerly competing 
for the job of transporting 
travellers’ samples round to the 
shops, at a charge of a shilling 
for the first hour and sixpence 
an hour thereafter. The book 
inevitably challenges comparison 
with Gissing’s The Town 
Traveller. It lacks the latter’s 
crisp humour and punch and is 
a little naive in its presentation 
of the author’s own ideas, but it 
has also a pleasant absence of 
the violent and sordid, with 
which so many contemporary 
novels tend to be overloaded. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Sir,—It would not be unrea- 
sonable to assert that few, if 
any, who accept ‘a rationalist 
approach to the modern world’ 
are at the same time believers 
in a revealed religion. In short, 
humanists reject the dogma of 
the Church. As humanists we 
do not hesitate to expose and 
protest against the dark forces 
of obscurantism whether govern- 
mental, institutional, or social: 
we accuse, we attack. Silence 
can condone if not approve. 

In an increasingly rational 
Hage indifference has unquestion- 
jably operated to weaken the 

Church, but indifference is not 
q characteristic of those who wish 

to replace dogma by reason. 
But for the few known and 
the thousands unknown who 
have attacked unreason ‘the tri- 
umph of barbarism and religion’ 
might well have become perm- 
anent. Even so the legacy of the 
centuries of a theocracy trium- 
phant has been dark and retro- 
gressive. 

Mr Amphlett - Micklewright 
has, in the September issue of 
The Humanist, admirably sum- 
marized the point at issue when 
he says: ‘It is a false charity 
which forbids the humanist to 
expose the erroneous view of 
life and behaviour which under- 
lies the Christian creed.—D. A. 
STEWART, Charing, Kent. 





S1r,—Is this a grim lesson for 
the electorate in the merger of 
the News-Chronicle with the 
Daily Mail? Anarchists—who, 
of course, cannot in all con- 
science vote for any party 
candidate — have consistently 
declared the lack of any basic 
difference between Liberal and 
Conservative politics, and the 
ease with which these two 
organs of political opinion have 
fused is evidence of their com- 
patibility. Now, more than ever, 
the reasoning citizen must rely 
upon the few completely politic- 





ally independent periodicals. 
Which are these? Freedom, the 
anarchist weekly, certainly. 
Peace News, probably. Can your 
readers name any other? Pos- 
sibly The Humanist itself, al- 
though its political ideas are 
not often in evidence. Is this 
not an opportune time for it to 
give less attention to religious 
controversy and some, at least, 
to basic political reasoning? 

We shall soon, at the present 
rate of demise of national news- 
papers, be reduced to reliance 
for political information upon 
the increasing volume of mater- 
ial from Embassy Press or 
information departments. — B. 
CeciL Bevis, Southampton. 


Sir,—Although one of your 
most recent subscribers, I would 
like to record my agreement 
with Mr Denis Williams’s letter 
in your October issue. My first 
impression of The Humanist 
is one of disappointment on 
account of its apparent pre- 
occupation with what seems to 
me to be stale anti-Christian 
and religious controversies. I 
feel that this preoccupation dis- 
plays a certain lack of maturity, 
a sign of a lack of contact with 
today’s most important prob- 
lems. I hope I am wrong. Surely 
the role of your magazine should 
be an intensely positive ap- 
proach to present-day prob- 
lems: let us have carefully 
argued articles on unilateral 
atom-bomb disarmament, the 
arts, the way to self-fulfilment, 
up-to-date scientific articles, hu- 
manism in action, etc. 

I looked for a movement 
active and constructive when 
joining the RPA. Please don’t 
disappoint me.— ADRIAN DE 
PEYER, Wuppertal - Elberfeld, 
Germany. 


Religion in Schools 


Sir,—Among the lengthy 
correspondence prompted by 


HUMANISTS AND THE CHURCH 


F. R. Griffin’s article on R. I. 
in schools, I am surprised not 
to find a sigh of protest from 
any practising humanist teachers. 
How good it would be if the 
letter of the law automatically 
implied its application in spirit. 

So conventionally restrictive 
are the thought-processes of 
most head teachers that any 
refusal to attend the morning 
communal act of worship, which 
is largely used for disciplinary 
purposes, would place the dis- 
sentient in jeopardy. 

Teaching happens to be one 
of those careers where it is 
easy to victimize anyone, since 
everyone is vulnerable as re- 
gards ultimate aims if not in 
actual methods. 

We yet await humanist heads, 
inspectors, and committees. One 
sure way of ensuring non- 
promotion to any of these is to 
make clear that one is either 
agnostic or atheist—BERNARD 
Davis, Rickmansworth, Herts. 


Str,—A few months ago one 
of your correspondents asked 
for a suitable formula for a 
Grace before dinner which 
would satisfy his humanist prin- 
ciples. As a teacher, I am ex- 
pected occasionally to take 
morning assembly. I could easily 
refuse to do so but I prefer not 
to. I wonder if you, or any of 
your readers, could supply a 
suitable formula for the Bless- 
ing and for the prayer which 
precedes it.—(Miss) D. M. 
Roserts, Ilford, Essex. 


Sir,.—In your September issue 
Mr E. H. Hutten says ‘We all 
know the various religions’. I 
could not agree with him less. 
On the contrary, I would say 
the vast majority are grossly 
ignorant of all religions except 
the one or two which happen 
to predominate in their own 
country. 

I quote from an explanatory 
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booklet published by the Budd- 
hist Society of London: ‘The 
Buddha never taught by dogma- 
tism, but by pointing out such 
principles as all might verify 
for themselves.’ ‘Self-salvation 
is for any man the immediate 
task.’ ‘It [Buddhism] appeals to 
the West because it has no dog- 
mas, satisfies the reason and 
heart alike, insists on self reli- 
ance coupled with tolerance for 
other points of view, embraces 
science, religion, philosophy, 
psychology, ethics and art, and 
points to man alone as the 
creator of his present life and 
sole designer of his destiny.’ 

This is surely sufficient to 
show that Mr Hutten’s concep- 
tion of religion, which obviously 
excludes Buddhism, is far too 
narrow. Buddhism (according 
to the Buddhist Society) does 
not involve anything which Mr 
Hutten says religion involves. 

If this was merely an aca- 
demic argument, it would be 
a waste of time. But there is a 
very important issue involved. 
That is the issue raised by Mr 
F. R. Griffin in his article ‘Re- 
ligious Instruction in Schools’. 
Surely we should ask ourselves 
whether we would not be wiser 
to insist on a broad interpreta- 
tion of ‘religion’, to include 
humanism, than to remain in 
haughty isolation and miss an 
opportunity of introducing hu- 
manism into a school syllabus. 
—A. W. REID, Romiley, 
Cheshire. 


God’s Omnipotence 


Str,—I would like to com- 
ment on Mr Negri’s article, 
‘The Impossibility of Omnipo- 
tence’. Firstly, it may well be 
that to God all actions are re- 
versible. The idea of a rever- 
sible action involves the idea of 
time, since to reverse an action 
means to return to the situation 
which existed at a time before 
the original action was_per- 
formed. Time, as has_ been 
pointed out by Eddington, is 
characterized by an increase in 
entropy, or the random ele- 


ment in things. If I pour hot 
water into cold, after a certain 
time the whole mass of water 
will reach a uniform tempera- 
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ture, owing to increase in en- 


tropy. This is normally con- 
sidered an irreversible action. 
However, an omnipotent God 
would, presumably, be able to 
act like Maxwell’s Demon and 
sort the water molecules into 
hot and cold again. Similarly, 
God would be able to un- 
scramble an egg by sorting the 
molecules as easily as we can 
sort the cards in a well-shuffled 
pack. I think that possibly all 
so-called irreversible actions may 
be fundamentally of this kind. 
If this is so, their irreversible 
nature is due to human inability 
to sort large numbers of in- 
dividual molecules and atoms. 
In this case there is no such 
thing as an irreversible action 
in the absolute sense: there are 
only actions which are irrever- 
sible by human beings in their 
present state of technical know- 
ledge. 

Now if there is no such thing 
as an absolutely irreversible 
action, I do not think you can 
expect an omnipotent being to 
perform one. I think an omni- 
potent being must be able to 
perform all actions which are 
theoretically possible but not 
actions which are logically im- 
possible. For instance, an omni- 
potent God could not create a 
universe containing both an ir- 
resistible force and an immov- 
able object, because the co- 
existence of these two things 
in the same universe is a logical 
impossibility. To say that there- 
fore God cannot be omnipotent 
is to use exactly the same argu- 
ment as Mr Negri uses. A uni- 
verse in which all actions are 
theoretically reversible (at any 
rate by a Maxwell Demon) 
cannot logically contain actions 
which are irreversible. 

In the field of mathematics 
there are rigorous proofs that 
certain things are impossible. 
For instance, it is impossible to 
trisect any angle by Euclidean 
methods, that is by using a 
compass and straight edge only. 
Can it be said that God is not 
omnipotent unless he can _per- 
form this construction? The 
construction is logically impos- 
sible, provided we are limited 
to the field of Euclidean con- 


structions. If we asked God to 
do this, I think he would say: 
‘I cannot perform what is logic- 
ally impossible, but, of course, 
in practical geometry | am not 
limited to Euclidean construc- 
tions. I can easily trisect an 
angle, but I must use other 
instruments than a straight edge 
and compasses.’ The mathema- 
tician would make the same 
reply. 

I think Mr Negri’s fallacy 
lies in the meaning of the word 
‘omnipotent’. I think this woid 
must mean ‘the power to per- 
form any action which is logic- 
ally possible’. If we take the 
word as meaning ‘the power to 
perform any action, whether 
logically possible or not’, we 
have to consider what is meant 
by ‘the power to perform a 
logically impossible action’. 
This, I submit, would be a con- 
tradiction in terms, and there- 
fore meaningless. I cannot ac- 
cept the argument that God is 
not omnipotent because he can- 
not perform logically impossible 
actions. 

The arguments which I have 
developed above do not prove 
that God is omnipotent, still 
less do they prove that he 
exists.—ROGER NorTH, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. 


Sir,—The argument employed 
by Numa Negri in your Septem- 
ber issue to prove the impossi- 
bility of omnipotence, although 
apparently valid, seems analog- 
ous to the problem of what 
happens when an_ irresistible 
force meets an immovable ob- 
ject. One could equally well say 
that if the omnipotent being 
creates an irresistible force he 
is then incapable of creating an 
immovable object, and therefore 
cannot be all-powerful. Con- 
versely, if an immovable object 
is created, then the omnipotent 
must fail in his attempt to cre- 
ate an irresistible force. Omni- 
potence is therefore an impos- 
sibility. 

These arguments may be 
philosophically sound, but as 
humanists desiring to convince 
uncommitted people of the 
reasonableness and__philan- 
thropic nature of humanist 
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ideals, can we be sure that they 
are really likely to sway the 
minds of people who are princi- 
pally concerned with the prac- 
tical difficulties of living hap- 
pily? We still have to satisfy the 
emotional needs of people. Be- 
lief in a benevolent and omni- 
potent power seems to some 
extent to satisfy these needs in 
those who have unquestioning 
faith. If we accept Ingersoll’s 
maxim that happiness is the 
only good, then we must ensure 
that the humanist ideas we are 
expounding will in fact help to 
promote happiness by having 
emotional as well as reasonable 
appeal. This appeal will be to 
the majority of the population 
who, in this modern age, are 
not faithful to any orthodox 
religion.—BERNARD G. WEAVER, 
London, N3. 


|with Apologies 


Sir,—I wish to withdraw the 
complaint I made in a letter 
published in the September edi- 
tion of The Humanist concern- 
ing the organization Federal 
Union Ltd. My complaint, re- 
garding lack of attention to 
correspondence which I had 
sent to the organization, was un- 
justified. I should like to apolo- 
gize to the organization.—J. L. 
Tort, Leicester. 


Wilhelm Reich 


Si1r,—I was glad to read Paul 
Edwards’s article on Reich. 
Glad to read his assertion that 
Reich’s discovery of the relation- 
ship between neurosis and mus- 
cular tension was of great im- 
portance. Reich was a great 
psychologist, in my opinion the 
greatest since Freud. 

His orgone theory I never 
understood ; I have had no sci- 
entific training. I have seen 
many condemnations of his 
orgone work by people who 
never tried his experiments, 
people who took the easy and 
cheap way of dismissing Reich 
as a madman. I cannot give an 
opinion myself, but in his lab- 
oratory in Maine I saw a 
Geiger-Muller counter tick over 
at a great rate when placed 
beside an orgone accumulator. 
Reich phoned the makers and 





asked how many ticks per 
minute atomic energy should 
give. The Gieger people told 
him. ‘But’, cried Reich, ‘I am 
getting a great number of ticks 
more.” 

Only experiment and time will 
show whether orgone energy 
exists, but it will not help if 
critics condemn on emotional 
grounds, or as Reich would 
have put it, irrational grounds. 
I know sane doctors in America 
and Israel who state that they 
have astonishing cures by using 
the accumulator.—A, S. NEILL, 
Leiston, Suffolk. 


China and Tibet 


Sir,—In reply to Mr Howell 
Smith, I do not regard persecu- 
tion as a ‘model’ anywhere. 
But—as I made clear in my 
book on the Reformation—the 
unfortunate fact remains that 
given a parasitic priestcraft 
battening on the ignorance of 
the masses by gross fraud, its 
intolerable exploitation provokes 
intolerance. It asks for violent 
eradication and in the end gets 
it. So it was at the Reforma- 
tion; so it was at the French 
Revolution; so it is in Tibet. 
I for one refuse to put on 
mourning for lamas. 

‘Reform must come from 
within’ is mere dogmatism. I 
prefer to learn from history. 

As to Mr Colin Stoner, if he 
really thinks all coercion alien 
to humanism he should logic- 
ally be a Tolstoyan non-resister. 
Perhaps he is. But I want to see 
a humanist world, and I am 
afraid the popes and priests and 
lamas won't go for _ polite 
asking. — ARCHIBALD ROBERT- 
SON, Oxford. 


Sir,—The operation of con- 
quest, spoilation, torture, and 
massacre carried out by the 
Chinese in Tibet is clearly con- 
doned by Mr Robertson as the 
necessary elimination of ‘medi- 
evalism’, in the only way this 
can be achieved. He appears to 
be unaware that this operation 
has been the subject of a report 
of a UN committee of inter- 
national jurists, who decided that 
it was a clear case of genocide. 

So we have a ‘humanist’ 


openly approving of the ultim- 
ate crime against humanity! 
People guilty of ‘medievalism’ 
may legitimately be slaughtered 
by the more enlightened—indeed 
it is a sort of duty to the future. 
Clearly, the vague term ‘medi- 
evalism’ could be stretched to 
cover any form of belief or 
behaviour disapproved of by 
the persecuting bigot—indeed, 
many perished in the September 
massacres, for instance, be- 
cause it was convenient to others 
to have them out of the way. 

Mr Robertson would approve 
of placing the arbitrary power 
to inflict death and torture in 
the hands of arrogant and in- 
tolerant fanatics claiming to be 
the agents of ‘the future’. 

One wonders if this is the 
superior morality with which 
‘humanism’ hopes to replace 
Christian morality? If so, it is 
clearly immeasurably inferior to 
Catholic moral teaching, which 
very strictly limits the occasions 
on which human beings may be 
deprived of their greatest posses- 
sion—life. — PATRICK CONLETH 
McGee, Belfast. 


Good King Alfred 


Srr,—I am engaged upon a 
local history, and for a long 
time have been trying to dis- 
cover the authorship of the lines 
carved upon the statue of King 
Alfred, which stands in the town 
of Wantage. The lines are: 

Alfred found learning dead 

and he restored it, 

Education neglected and he 

revived it, 

The laws powerless and he 

gave them force, 

The church debased and he 

raised it, 

The land ravaged by a fearful 

enemy 

From which he delivered it, 

Alfred’s name will live as long 

As mankind shall respect the 

past. 

At the celebration of the 
Millinery at Winchester, Mr 
Bowker, then Mayor of the 
City and the author of a book 
on King Alfred, spoke at a 
public Memorial Meeting, but 
so far as I know did not actu- 
ally quote the lines themselves. 

Should any of your: readers 
be able to supply the name of 
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the Orator, I shall be glad— 
ALLEN WARNER, ‘Whitelea’, 
Broadway, Didcot, Berks. 


Dr Abram’s Box 


Sir,—Your comments on Dr 
Abrams’ box interested me. You 
state correctly that he con- 
verted Upton Sinclair. You 
might be interested in knowing 
that Upton Sinclair stayed con- 
verted. He has just published a 
book, My Lifetime in Letters, 
in which I find the following : 

I stood a lot of teasing because 
of my efforts to get a really scien- 
tific investigation of the ‘electronic 
reactions’ of old Dr Albert Abrams 
of San Francisco. All I can say 
now is that he anticipated more of 
the discoveries of modern physics 
than any person I know of. Again 
and again in after years I would 
come upon items in the news that 
would cause me to turn to my wife 
and say, ‘Abrams!’ And if his re- 
actions were a fraud he succeeded 
in fooling a committee in England 
headed by Sir Thomas Horder, 
Physician to the King and now 
Lord Horder. Their published ver- 
dict was: ‘Something does hap- 
pen.’ What I had tried in vain was 
to get such a committee in the 
US.—MELVILLE Kress, Tennessee. 


Dianetics 

Srr,—Apropos your comments 
(Personally Speaking, October 
issue) on the pseudo-science 
dianetics, it is not ‘of course’ 
scientology. The latter is a hy- 
brid in every sense, created out 
of Hubbard’s fertile imagina- 
tion and weakness for mystic 
cults. Dianetics, however, was 
being developed around 1950 by 
a group of three researching 
some hopeful new ideas in psy- 
chotherapy. Hubbard joined 
them at a late date, contribut- 
ing little but his ‘astounding’ 
and premature book. This split 
the group and repelled sober 
psychologists, but Hubbard 
gathered the plums, and since 
then has been leading his dis- 
ciples from the initial earth- 
quake to the proverbial climax. 

Remembering that Dianetics: 
The Modern Science of Mental 
Health was written with more 
interest in fiction than in sci- 
ence, it does outline some prom- 
ising if blighted techniques on 
similar lines to Jungian abreac- 
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tion. For anyone with eidetic 
recall these can be quite thera- 
peutic. 

If the ‘engram’ seems mere 


HUMANIS 


NE of the painful duties 
() which all of us have to 
face at some time or 
other is to arrange for a human- 
ist funeral. Advice on the pro- 
cedure to follow is given in a 
leaflet prepared by the Humanist 
Council, copies of which will 
be sent on request. The applica- 
tion should be accompanied by 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Another leaflet has been pre- 
pared by the Humanist Council 
describing the aims and condi- 
tions of membership of its con- 
stituent bodies. This summarizes 
in concise form the information 
which inquirers are seeking 
about organized humanism in 
Great Britain today. 


* * * 


A sample of three greeting 
cards for Christmas and the 
New Year can be obtained by 
sending 1s 6d with the applica- 
tion to the Ethical Union, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace. 
London, W8. 


* * * 


fancy, then perhaps you should 
read again David Gunston’s 
article in the October issue — 
D. J. O’Connor, London, NW6. 


T FRONT 


A Tanganyikan member of 
the RPA, at present studying at 
Reading University, would like 
to spend his Christmas vacation 
with a rationalist family in 
Reading or London. If any 
member can offer him accom- 
modation, please write to Mr 
D. M. Hangi, St Patrick’s Hall, 
Northcourt Avenue, Reading. 


Group Activities 


RPA, Glasgow Branch, Central 
Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Sunday, December 11, 3 pm, J. P. 
Morrison, ‘The Religion of 
Ancient Egypt’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, 11 Park Hill, Car- 
shaiton Beeches. Saturday, Decem- 
ber 17, 7.30 pm, Hector Hawton, 
‘Uses and Abuses of Religion’. 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, December 4, 5.30 pm, 
S. B. Hamilton, OBE, ‘The Con- 
flict between Religion and 
Science’. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
Athenian Restaurant, Howe St, 
Edinburgh. Tuesday, December 
20, Dinner and Social Evening. 





‘A Humanist Approach to 
Social and Political Problems’ 
is the general theme of the 
University Humanist Federation 
Conference which will be held 
at the Arden Hotel, Birming- 
ham, January 7-8. The principal 
speakers will be Mr R. F. Atkin- 
son (University College, North 
Staffs) and Mr Isaac Ascher 
(Goldsmith College, London). 
Applications should be sent to 
Mr H. Hawton, RPA, 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2, enclosing 
35s to cover bed and breakfast 
for the weekend. This Confer- 
ence is open to all humanists 
under thirty-five years of age 
and is not restricted to students. 
At the last Conference applica- 
tions exceeded accommodation 





at the hotel, so please book early. 


RPA DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 
Donations received during 
October, 1960 : 


£10—F. C. P. Slinger. 

£4 15s 11ld—K. S. Brown. 

=* ee 6d—Mrs C. S. Burchill. 

assie. 

£3-H. Sancto; J. H. Goundry. 

£2 2s—Dr W. A. Osborne; R. Ireton. 

£2—Professor P. W. Robertson. 

£1 19s—F. C. Harris. 

£1 1Is—Mrs N. M. Hibbs; C. A. Tysall; 
Dr J. H. Williamson. 

£1—E. Kelly; J. R. Davie; Miss M. E. 
Beesley. 

19s—P. Murphy. 

12s 6d—G. Sitinene. 

11s 6d—A. Oldham. 

H. E. Suske; A. 0. 


10s—J. T. Birnie; 
Snook; L. White. 
9s—D. Barnett; Miss F. D. Kirby. 
ra. B Davis; D. Francis; D. 
Pm ig "Tene E. E. J. Okereke; R. 
Ruskin. 


3s 6d—K. J. D. White. 
Total to October 31, 1960: £725 Is 6d. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
yalue one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Monday, December 5. 
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HUMANIST 


GROUPS 


and Names of Secretaries 


ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe 


176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 


BASILDON.—Mrs H. de 


(Chairman), 


Manbey, 68 


Forest Hill Road, London, 
5789). 

LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, 
Lodge, Barnes Common, 
MAIDSTONE.—Mrs 


brook Avenue, Manchester 9 


SE23 


T 2 3 
CLUES ACROSS CLUES DOWN 
1 Mad cricketers; perhaps 1 It’s a drawback to be 9 
one 39 (4-2-3-6) this (8) , 
9 Nutty artist, and 2 Stock fit for burning (7) 
a 3 Just fancy, says Father 
serpentine (5) Time (5) 
10 Where Theseus found a 4 Aptitudes worth £243 " 
clue (9) ; apiece (6) 
11 The evil of an oil lamp? 5 My bases of diplomacy 
(10) (7) ‘ 
12 Father has nothing at 6 Pearls without an after- 73 
the bottom of the wall thought (4) 
(4) 7 Bird with a cold seat? (7) 
13 Disturbed is to our 8 ee all too 
‘ ge M j 14’ States in perusal (3) 12 \9 
915 Sly ode from Switzerland 16 The poem in 15 (3) 
y ©) 17 Neck-or-nothing batsmen 23 
18 Sacred beetle (6) ) 
21 Confused article at the 19 Pad for billiards (7) 
3 concert (7) 20 One grub to bud (7) 24 
| 24 Stop without a hundred 21 Fruit (7) 
for comfort (4) a 22 Red tint characteristic of 27 
25 Was Shakespeare’s pittite Britannia (7) 
= an earth fish? (10) ; 23 Shelter for a dormouse? 
28 Nightingale brings a pill (6) 28 
home (9) . 26 Material for the barrack 
29 A peaceful girl (5) square (5) 
30 Not what a still tongue 27 Norse god all right in a 
does! (15) mile (4) 
30 
| LONDON, SE.—Mrs H. S. Bowler, 


(FOR 


Mulberry 
Swi3. 
Mary Baker, 
Harpie Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 


MANCHESTER.—Arthur Lowe, 5 Gar- 


Honeypot Lane, Basildon, Essex. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
Vallev Drive, Brighton 5. 
CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 
St, Cardiff. 

CENTRAL MIDDLESEX YOUNG HU- 
MANISTS.—J M. Chappell, 459 Oldfield 
Lane, Greenford, Middlesex. 
CHISWICK.—H. Penfold, 22 Standish 
Rd. W6 

COVENTRY.—Mrs Brockway, 76 Monks- 
wood Crescent, Bell Green, Coventry 
DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 
Wormi. Fife 

EAST SURREY.—W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sel) Hill, Purley. 

EDINBURGH.—Mrs B. M._ Walsh, 
‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian 
GLASGOW.—Charles Watters, 17 Kil- 
muir Crescent, Thornliebank, Giffnock, 
Glaseow 

HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 
HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at Greenhill 
School, St Anne’s Road, Harrow. 
LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 
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NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON, — J A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
READING.—Mrs B. Murray, 77 North- 
court Avenue, Reading (Reading 82167). 
SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 
Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H _ Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Rd, Thundersley, Essex. 
SUTION.—Mrs M Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Kd. Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd_ Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7. 


BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 





pool 10 
CHELTENHAM AGNOSTIC SOCIETY. 
—G. M. Jones, East View, Gretton 


Fields, Winchcombe, nr Cheltenham, Glos. 
GLASGOW HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 
—T Bauchop, 37 Bank St. Glasgow, W2. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCTETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
NW2. 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—D. H. Sykes, 18 Hebden 
Road, Liverpool 11. 

NEW SOUTH WALES HUMANIST 
SOCIETY.—Mrs D. Weeks, 72 Tooronga 
Terrace, Beverley Hills, NSW, Australia. 
RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box 11221, 
Johannesburg. 

YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 








Classified Advertisements 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Tiade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers 1s extra. 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. SUN- 
DAYS, 11 am. Dec 4—Dr W. E. Swin- 
ton, ‘Is There a Scientific Ethic?’ Dec 11 
—Reginald W. Sorensen, MP, ‘Behind 
and Beyond Politics’. Dec 18—Dr Helen 
Rosenau, ‘The Christ Child in the Crea- 
tive Arts’ (Illustrated). 

TUESDAYS, 7.15 pm. Open Discussions. 
Dec 6—‘The Relativity of Our Reasoning’, 
J. Hutton Hynd. Dec 13—Artificial In- 
semination and the Faversham Report’, 
Dr Eleanor Mears. ao eats oO 


or Indoctrination’, A. Mickle- 
wright, MA. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
YOUNG humanist, Ghanaian. JT aw 


student, urgently requires flatlet or other 
accommodation in London. Will appreci- 
ate advice.—Box No H8. 
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YOUR GIFT PROBLEM SOLVED 


Send him ‘ The Humanist’ for six months — for the price of a Christmas Card 


For the small sum of 3s 6d you can ensure that a friend will receive The Humanist for half 
a year at half the normal subscription. You can take out as many of these gift subscriptions 
as you wish — the more the better. 


This is the ideal rationalist greeting. It not only resolves the perplexity that all rationalists 
feel at this time of the year, but is of practical service to the movement. It will spread our 
ideas at a moment when the climate of opinion is becoming more favourable. 


All you have to do is to fill in the form below. The recipients will be informed of the name 
of the donor unless you wish the gift to be anonymous. 


Subscriptions beginning with the January issue should be received by December 12. But they 
can begin with later issues if desired, and this offer will remain open until January 31, 1961. 





T. oH.I. THOMPSON PRESS LTD, 2 ELLIS STREET, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, SW1 


I wish to send ‘The Humanist’ for six months, at the special gift subscription rate of 
35 6d post free, to the following: 


*Cross out as necessary. 
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